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The article we fhall next feleét from the prefent volume of the 
Tranfactions, is the 16th, containing an authentic account of a 
people, and part of the world, much talked of and little known; 
the country of the Hottentots in the neighbourhood of the Cape 
of Good Hope. This account is given in a detail of three joug- 
neys from the Cape town into the interior parts of fouthern 
Africa ; undertaken with a view to the difcovery of new plants, 
forthe improvement of the royal botanical gardens at Kew, by. 
Mr. F. Maffon, one of his majefty’s gardeners.—To give the 

‘whole journal-would be, in this place, toorprolix, we fhajl, 
therefore,’ fele& only the moft entertaining paffages. © 4-13) 

** On the 10th of December, 1772, I fet out from the Cape. 
town, towards the evening, attended by a Dutchman, and a Hotten- 
tot who drove my waggon, which was drawn by eight oxen ; this 
being the manner of travelling there. ‘They prefer oxen to hores, 
becaufe they are much cheaper, and more eafily maintained. Ac fun- 
fet we crofled the Salt River, about two miles diftant, from the Cape 
town, where is placed a high flag-ftaff, with a large old piece of can- 
non, intended to give fignals to prevent a furprize from an enemy : 
thefe fignals are anfwered by others, placed upon eminences at pro- 
per diftances, and alarm the adjacent country ina fhort time. In the 
night we travelled over a large fandy plain; and towards the morning 
ftopped at a fmall cottage called Elfis Kraal, ‘The next day we par- 
took of the diverfion of hunting a fmall {pecies of antelope, which the 
Dutch call Steenbock. We croffed great pait of this jandy plain, 
which is very extenfive, reaching from the ‘Tyger Berg to Bay Falio, 
upwards of twenty miles; from the Table Mountain to Hottentot 

olland Mountains, about thirty miles. The foil of this plain is 
unfit for cultivation, being a pure white fand, blown by the S. E. 
wind from the fhore of Falfo Bay, and often forming large hillocks ; 
it is, neverthelefs, overgrown with _an infinite variety of plants, pe- 
culiar to this country. 

** rath, We paffed the Paerden Berg, (that is Horfes Mountain) 
fo called trom the number of zebras formerly found there, which are 
called by the Dutch inhabitants wild horfes.. Towards the evening, 
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crofling the Berg River (that is Mountain River) we entered into the 
diftrict called Draakeniteen, a valley about ten miles.in-length, and 
about five in breadth ; containing many large plantations, of yine- 
yards, and orchards of moft kinds of European fruit, which have been 
tranfported hither by the Dutch, viz. apricots, peaches, plumbs, 
apples, pears, figs, mulberries, z!lmonds, chefnuts, and walnuts ; 
but no, Indian fruits, except the guyava and jambo, neither-ot which 
ripen well. ‘Thefe plantations are generally fituated near the fogt of 
the mountains, and watered by fmail itreams, which defcend with 
great rapidity, and are conveyed all over their gardens and vine- 
yards, alone 

‘* 17th, I went up to the topof the Perel Berg, where I fpenta 
whole day in fearch of plants, and hunting a fort of antelope, -called 
Ree Bock ; but had no fucceis, I faw nothing here fo worthy of ob- 
fervation as two large folid rocks, of a roundith figure ; each of which, 
I may pofitively fay, is more than a mile about at the bafe, and up- 
wards of two hundred feet high above the ground. ‘Their furtfaces 
are nearly fmooth, without chink or fiflures, and they are found to 
be a ipecies of faxum or granite, different trom that which compofe 
the neighbouring mountains. 

‘* 18th, From hence we continued our journey to a valley, ad- 
joining the S. E, part of Draakeniteen, called Franfche Hoek * ; it 
having been fettled by a party ot French.refugees, who left France 
about the beginning of this century. 

** January 4, 1773, We reached Stellenbofch, a finall village, 
‘ about thirty miles N.E. from the Cape town, confiftipg of about 

thirty houfes, forming one regular ftreet, with a row of large oak 
trees on each fide along the front of the houfes, which render it very 
pleafant in the hot feafon. ‘Thefe oaks, which are of the fame fort 
with ours in England, were brought out of Europe by Apr1tan Van- 
PDERSTELL, formerly governor ot the Cape, who built this village, 
and gave ithis name. The country round it is populous, and con- 
tains many rich farms, which produce plenty of corn and wine. It 
is watered by a fmall river called Eerite Rivier, which difcharges itfelf 
into the eaft part of Falfo Bay. ‘The farmers we found bufy in tread- 
ing out their corn ; which is performed by horfes in the following 
manner, They make a circular floor about thirty, forty, or fifty 
feet diameter, with a compofition of clay and cow-dung, which binds 
very hard; round it they erect a mud-wall, about breaft high; this 
floor they cover with fheaves, beginning in the middle, and laying 
them in concentric circles till they reach the outfide. ‘They then 
turn in about twenty or thirty horfes, which a Hottentot, furnithed 
with a long whip, drives round and round till the corn be trodden 
out, and the ftraw become as fine as chaff; which they afterwards 
clean, and carry into their granarics, This method they can prac- 
tife with great fecurity, as it feldom rains here from the middle of 
October to the middle of March. 


sth, From 


* This, I fuppofe, to he the ploce which fome of the French voyagers in theis 
@bfervatigns on the Cape vt Goud Hope; call Petit Rochelle. 
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** sth, From thence we travelled along the foot of the Stellen- 
bofche mountains tw Hottentot Hol.andyaipttfanrand-level country, 
furrounded on three fides by“the mountains; and the other opening 
to the eait part of Falfo Bay. In it are eight or ten plantations, with 
elegant houfes, gardens, vineyards, and corn fields ; this country lies 
about thirty-five miles eait from the Cape town. 

*¢ 6th, We afcended the mountains by an exceedingly fleep rug- 
ged path, which the peatants call Hottentot Holland Kloof*, and 
after much labour and fatigue gained their fummit, when we entered 
a fpacious plain, interiperied with an infinite number of large frag- 
ments of rocks, vifibly decayed by the force of the S. E. wind, 
which biows here during the {ummer with very great force. Some of” 
thefe rocks appeared like the ruins of church-fteeples, and were worn: 
fo thin with wind and rain, that the fotter parts of them were per- 
forated in many places. ‘They are formed of the cos guadrum of 
Linnaus.- The foil about them is a black earth intermixed with a 
pure white fand, probably proceeding from the decay of the rocks. 
Thefe mountains abound with a great number of curious plants, and 
are, I believe, the richeft mountains in Africa for a botanift. We 
then paffed the Palmet Rivier, fo called by the peafants from a plant § 
which almoit covers the water ; the leaves of which greatly refemble 
that of the ananas or pine-apple, but their flowers are like thofe ot 
areed. At night we crofled a finall river, called Botier Rivier, and 
took up our lodging at a mean cortage, where the Dutchmen and 
Hottentots live aloft promifcuoufly together, their beds confifiing 
only of fheep-fkins. The next morning an old Hottentot. brought 
out a fat weather, and flaughtered it; part of which we ate for our 
breaktaft. 

‘¢ 8th, We came to a hot bath, fituated on the S. E. fide of a large 
mountain, called Zwart Berg +. The India‘ company have erected 
here a tolerable houfe for the reception of fick people. The water 
is {calding hot where it {prings outof the earth ; but after being con- 
veyed about ten or twelve paces to the bath, it becomes more teim- 
perate. The people here feem to ufe it for all difeafes without ex- 
ception, aad often perhaps receive more hurt than benefit by it. 

** roth, We crofled Rivier Zonder Eynde+ that is, Endlefs River, 
which difcharges itfelf into the Breed Rivier {. At night we came 
to Sweet Milk Valley, where there is a good houfe belonging to’ the 
overfeer of the company’s woads; who received us with great civility, 
and kept us with him five days. The fourth day, we went into the 
woods, which are about half way up a high cham of mountains that 
extends along the N. and N. E. fide of the valley. IT was accom- 
panied by a tarmer’s fon, who took with him eight large rough dogs, 
which in our way ftarted two wolves ; one of them we wounded with 
{mall fhot, fo that the dogs overtook him. A fierce battle enfired, 

BY¥s which 


* Kloof, is a narrow paflage over the lower part of a chain of mountains, or fome- 
times a narrow paflage between mountains. 

§ Schoenus terratus. 

+ Black Mowrwiain. 


: Bread River. 
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which lafted an hour before he was killed. We afterwards climbed 
over many dreadful precipices till we arrived at the woods ; which 
are dark and gloomy, interfperfed with climbing fhrubs of various 
kinds. ‘The trees are very high; fome from eighty to an hundred 
feet ; often growing out of perpendicular rocks where no earth is to 
be-feen. Among thefe the water fometimes fails in cafeades over 
rocks two hundred feet perpendicular, with aweful noife. I endured 
this day much fatigue in thefe fequeftered and untrequented woods, 
with a mixture of horror and admiration. The greateft-part of the 
trees that compote them are unknown to botanifts. Some I found in 
flower ; others, which were not fo, I was obliged to leave for the 
refearches ot thofe who may come after me in a more fortunate 
feafon. 

** 6th, I vifited a Hottentot Kraal: the men were all, at this 
time, attending their herds ; but the women and children were em- 
ployed in building their huts; which are very low, of a circular 
tigure, and made of flender poles, the ends of which are {tuck into 
the ground, fo as to form a number of arches crofling one another ; 
thefe they afterwards cover with mats made of reeds. ‘They have a 
round hole in the middle of the floor, in which they make the fire, 
and fit all round it upon the ground, but have no chimney or hole to 
Je: out the fmoak. 

** 18th, We croffed the Breed Rivier, which is confiderable, and 
culy paffable in wintcr by a ferry ; but at this feafon we forded it at 
the place where the Rivier Zonder Eynde joins it. At night we ar- 
rived at Schwellendam, a place about 150 miles N. E, from the Cape 
town, where we remained two days ; but finding the feafon too tar 
fpent for making any confiderable collections, I returned back to the 
Cape by the fame road leame. It was on this journey that I collected 
the {ced of the many beautiful fpecies of erice which, I find, have 
fueceeced fo well in the Royal Garden at Kew.” 

We fhall conclude this article, with an extract or two more 
fiom Mr. Mafion’s fecond and third journey, in our next Re» 


yew, 





She Pupil of Pleafure 3 or, the New Syfiem illufirated, Addreffed 
to Mirs. Eugenia Stanhope, Editor of Lord Chifierfield’s Letters, 
By Courtncy Melmoth. 2 Vols, 12m0. 6s. Robinfon, 

The publication of the famous Pamela of Richardfon, fome 
vears unce, gave rife to the celebrated Joieph Andrews, of Henry 
Fielding. ‘The publication of the late Earl of Chetterfield’s Let- 
ters to Mr. Stanhope appears, in like manner, to have furnifhed 
Mr, Melmoth with the hint for the Pupil of Pleafure. The lat- 
ter, indeed, threw open a fair field tor more interefting and for 
midable ridicule; Pamela exhibiting at wort a pi€ture of female 
wiodcity tinged, as it frequent!v ts, with affectation and prudery. On 
the other hand, Chefterfield’s Letters prefent a bold and ftriking 
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picture of male libertinifm, ftrongly painted in the vivid and glow- 
ing colours of vice, conveniently and occafionally hid only by the 
gauze of difimulation.—It is juftly obferved by the poet, that 

‘ Example moves where precept fails, 

* And fermons are lefs read than tales." 
It is poffible, alfo, that this diftich fuggefted to Mr. Melmoth the 
hint of delineating the character of a young man, putting in 
practice the precepts, dictated by lord Chefterfield to his fon ; 
and difplaying the natural and moral confequences that mutt at- 
tend on fuch conduct and behaviour. With this view, our au- 
thor appears to have written this novel, if fo we may call a 
practical exemplification of the moft exceptionable precepts, in 
the letters of the celebrated writer above-mentioned. 

To enter into a detail of the incidents and perfonages, which 
are employed in the fabrication of the ftory, would be dry and 
tedious ; let it fuffice to fay, they are, on the whole, properly 
introduced and aptly difplayed: of which, a fpecimen or two will 
enable our readers fufficiently to judge. 

Sep.uy, the hero of this moral romance, addreffes his friend 
Thornton, at the commencement of their correfpondence, in the 
tollowing apoitrophes : 


“© Oh, Cuesterrietp! Cuesterrietp! shou, only thou, 
kneweft the fezce of joy ; thou only hadft the {kill to cover the rug- 
gedneffes of life with rofes, that bloom from being preffed. Deign 


then, immortal fhade! to look with a gentle eye upon thy pupil ; 
teach me to emulate thy genius, to prattife thy precepts, to hit, 
with a felicity like thine, the true {pirit of diffimulation—foften my 
features to the blandifhments of delight—attune my tongue to the 
thrillings of perfuafion—enrich my fentiments with fo verfatile a duc- 
tility, that I may obey the occafions of the minute—endue me with 
perfeverance of foul, and condefcend to guide me (with all thy ar- 
tendant graces, affiduities, and elegant attentions) into thre bofom of 
voluptuoufnefs, my Friend, my Mentor, my Genius, and my God ! 
‘© Tuornton, I am infpired! the rhapfody of my invocation is 
throbbing already at my heart—it is working its way to the very 
merrow in the bones. ‘The divine letters of our Earl are this inftant 
brought in by the poit, who is unconfcious of the treafure with which 
he is freighted; and I dare not proceed ti!l 1 have unlocked my 
hoard, and, witha more than Perifian proftration, paid to the max- 
ims by which J am to be conducted the incenfe of my idolatry, 
Adieu, adieus Psttip Sepiey,” 


As a contraft to the modifh, diflimulating and deftructive max- 
ims, adopted by this fanguine youth on the authority of Chefter 
ficid, is the domeftic and truly paternal fyf&em of practical edu- 
cation, which is difplayed in the character and economy of Sir 
Henry Delmore: of which we have the following account in the 
82d letter. 

“* Migs 
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«© Mifs Derra Detmone to Lady Lucy Saxsy, 

‘* Every moment in the day affords fome frefh and beautiful ins 
ftance of my noble father’s wifdom and affection. About an hour 
after tea this evening, while Sir Henry was enjoying his ferene fum- 
mer-walk, as he calls it, William brought a penciled card, and de. 
livered itto me. It was to advife with dim (Sir Henry) about fome 
concerns eflential to the general welfare. Even my little brother and 
fifter, Charles and Caroline, (who are down with us) were mentioned 
in this invitation : the card requefted the company of all the family 
adding, that, as the evening was delightful, his mind compofed, and 
nobody but ourfelves, at prefent in the houfe, he much defired that 
we might all have our fhare in the general ferenity. How prettily, 
my dear Lucy, how perfuafively this exalted parent propofes, as a plea- 
fure, what his authority might command as a duty ? But it is among 
the number of his excellent maxims, that none but froward fpirits do 
well with compulfion, and that « frank and ingenuous tendernefs hath 
in it equal weight and fatisfattion. 

‘* ‘he converilation pafled in the garden, under the fhade of haw- 
thorns, laurels, and filberts : there is a white bench under it; and a 
fort of natural arching, bower-fafhion, made by the mixture of thick 
leaves and branches interwoven above. Hither we caine in obedience 
to the fummons : a group of relations loving and beloved. Fanny, 
who had been amufing herfelf with the pen, (not having had ftrength 
for the pleafures of writing for fome time) came forward, delicate as 
angel-meeknefs, with her young brother in one hand, and her little 
fifter in the other. Venus, with two of her attendant graces, could 
not be more lovely, even though the diftrefs of ill health threw fome- 
what of languor into her air ; but then it was a languor fo foft, and a 
diitrefs fo gentle, that it only ferved the more to feminize (if you'll 
allow the word) and to recommend her to the f{pe¢tator as a more pa- 
thetic intereiting figure. 

‘¢ Sir Henry was at firft fitting fomewhat penfively, with an open 
letter in his hand—my mother by his fide, leaning her arm on one 
of the corners of the bench, and repofing her cheek within her hand 
-—the true pofture of meditation. They both rofe at our approach. 
Mr. Mortimer and I went up firft; then Fanny, and her twin che- 
rubs: we were a little alarmed, but this was foon diffipated by Sir 
Henry, who, feating us all on the bench, drew a green garden-chair 
from an adjoining fhade, placing him/elf oppofite to us, and, with a 
imile of incilable benignity, in which the parent and the friend fhone 
beautifully blended, he paid each of us a varied compliment, on our 
obedience to his wifhes, and addrefled us to this effect : 

‘*¢ T have requefted your company, my dear and worthy children, 
to engage your final attention on feveral of the moft important events 
of human life: I have, indeed, for fome time, had a defign to fum- 
mon you together on this fubject, but care, company, and amufe- 
ment, have thrown their attractions or interruptions hitherto in the 
way of my wifhes. I have, however, fixt upon this evening of lei- 
fure to deliver te you the fecrets of my heart, andin mine are included 
tiioie of the bett of wives, and tendcreft of mothers.” 


** Lady 
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** Lady Delmore drew her fpread fingers acrofs her face, and Sir 
Harry repeating his panegyric, went on : 

‘** I am happy, my dear relatives, to tell you in the firft place—and 
let that ferve as an encouragement to you—that I can look back wpon 
a lite of more than three-fcore years witha tranquility ot retrofpect, at 
the fame time fincere, chriftian, and philofophic. The ferenity of 
my foul is in no degree wounded by the criticitm with which I review 
its conduct through the perilous voyage of iny life, in which, by the 
care of Heaven, I have efcaped thofe quickfands that endanger our 
youth, and thofe rocks which alarm us in age. But that which 
I account far the richeit indulgence of Providence, is that dear pro- 
{pect which I now behold in the perfons of this beauteous circle-—a 
circle filled with the pledges of this generous creature’s invariable 
fidelity, and the teitimonies of my continent attachment to excellence 
fo diltinguifhed.” 

‘* My mother rofe, Lucy, gave her hand to Sir Henry, looked at 
him a moment—looked at him blooming even in age—fighed foftly, 
and returned to her feat. 

** Sir Henry proceeded : 

** ‘The feafon of infancy is paft with moft of you ; and its pleafures 
are fucceeded by reflections of a higher nature. Even this {weet pair 
—(here he pointed to my young brother and fifter)—are at the age of 
diftinguifhing, and the reit are mature. The bloffoms of youth pro= 
mife a generous fruitage. You, Delia, have not yet been rewarded 
by the tendernefs of fuch a man as my Mortimer: yet the colour of 
your life will depend on the exchange of yourname. Your mother’s 
expectations, like mine, are fanguine, and extenfive: our eyes are 
turned on your every action—We hope to fee you all the fupports of 
our declining age: our fun is about to fet, and we wifh its departure 
may be gilded by your virtues and indulgencies. 

** The father of a family is at once a fublime and venerable charac- 
ter. My full heart dilates as I fee myfelf encompaffed by thefe charm- 
ing pourtraits of ourfelves.” 

‘** Here lady Delmore melted into tears of tranfport, but endea- 
voured to conceal them. 

** T can form to myielf (continued my father) no ideas beyond it, 
nor many equal. Our family is at prefent the feat of integrity, una- 
nimity, and mutual confidence. Our pleafures are reflected upon each 
other, and we reciprocally give and receive inimitable complacence. 
Yet we mutt be alarmed for thofe we love. Though the tenour of 
your conduct, and the gratitude of your tempers, make us lefs fearful 
of deviation, and though the maxims we have ever been induftri- 
Ous to inculcate make us more fecure and inapprehenfive, yet certain 
tremourswill inevitably touch the bofom of a parent; be not dif- 
pleafed, therefore, my children, if I give-you a few general precepts, 
tor your eftablifhment and adoption. They come fan¢tified to you 
with the venerable imprimatur of more than fifty years experience. 
The maxims which are neceffary to regulate an ingenuous mind are 
neither multiplied nor intricate. The very corner-ftone of a great 
character is a clear confcience: if you feel well» you will act weil : - 
and if you do not, all the talents in the world will only ferve to tor- 
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ment you. Never wear a mafk before your motives, but when it is 
abfolutely neceflary to the felicity of life, fuch as deceiving, or rather 
bewitching, the unprincipled into virtue : fome tempers cannot bear 
the plain Truth ; the is too aweful for them : be it then, in fuch par- 
ticular cafes, your parts, to lead them to her facred temple by the moft 
pleafing paths—Alleviate the apparent ruggednefs, and length of the 
way, by fuch meanders as, though they feem to deviate, may af- 
furedly bring you by the faireft profpetts to the fhrine of that goddets. 
—] have no objection to your adorning yourfelves with all the attrac- 
tions of exterior, fuch I mean as are reflected upon the character from 
dignity of manner, perfuafion of voice, fplendor of addrefs, and ele- 
gance of air : ’ ; 

* Where virtue is, thefe are moft virtuous.’ ; 
They will a&%t like magic, and make the innocence both of your fenti- . 
ment, and example, perfectly irrefiftible ; and 1 befeech'f6u to exert ~ 
them in the cauie of chat truth and fobriety of heart. I have'recom- 
mended.—Make ufe of them to conciliate differences, to infpirit’fo- 
ciety, to embellifh converfation, to foften the harthnefs of difpute,: to 
animate attention ; to pleafe, to inftrué, to entertain. To all’ thefe 
purpofes they will be excellent, and ornamental. But beware of 
what a licentious and artful indulgence of them may poflibly lead 
to—beware of purticiry ; of that duplicity, which, fo accoutred— 
its deftructive fword fheathed in politenefs—its heart fhielded by the _ 
impenetrable mail of gilded hypocrify—is equal to the fiege of a city, 
and might do more real mifchief than all the efforts of a legion of 
avowed villainies. Of all earthly things, therefore, moft deteit, what 
is mott to be dreaded, the fyitem of a well-bred, high-palifhed, elegant 
deceiver ; no eye can fee him; no underitanding detec him; no 
policy efcape him. He comes in the form of a Seraph, and thofe 
who are themfelves honeft, cannot imagine that he is a fyren. 

«* At your time of life it is hard, extremely hard, to malter the 
predominant inclination ; yet virtuous exercife will habituate the foul 
to the practice of uniform honour. To you, Delia, I am now go- 
ing to ipeak more particularly :---There is a paffion, which, rightly 
directed, is the fource of every noble and genuine greatnefs. Fanny 
and Mr. Mortimer, I trutt, are not infenfible to it. May ir affect 
you, Delia, in the manner it has affected your mother---this excellent 
woman, whofe regard for me was founded on principles that fuftain 
the firft of conneétions in its due elevation, and adorn the heart by 
the dictate of which the hand is prefented, with all that can give either 
fpirit, elegance, or real tranfport, to conjugal engagements. 

** Unadulterated as yet by the fmalleit commerce with dexterous 
diffimulation, pardon my alarms left your innocence and fimplicity 
fhould be the means of your misfortune.---That pissimULATION, 
which, under the fair difguife of attracting elegance, led forward by 
the Graces, cannot be detected, even at noon- day, is for ever on the 
watch ; and I know nothing fo dangerous as yielding too eafily to the 
tendernefs of a new-born paffion. Do not, however, miftake me: 
my fyftem is not rigid: it is not incontiftent with the natural feelings 
of a delicate difpuiition, I have given Fanny to one, in whofe edu- 
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tation and culture, I myfeif had ire; and that may thew you 
Delia, that I am no foe rs the fadliteot love.” . bhi 
_ “ Here a figh heaved gently the bofom of Fanny—I dare pre* 
fue, it was the figh of love, lady Lucy. 

‘* T wifh, continued Sir Henry, to fee each of my children, a wife, 
or a hufband, or a parent, and at thé head of an infant fociety. I 
with Delia to have the man of her heart---Perhaps fhe has lately feen 
that man---Perhaps the accomplifhed Mr. Sedley Y 

‘¢ In this place Fanny began to complain {he fat too long----and I 
was glad of the interruption, for you cannot imagine how my cheek 
began to crimfon : certainly you was talking of me, or---or-+-or--< 
what, was it, Lucy ? 

$* Sir Henry went on. 

‘¢-Twill not, Delia, diftrefs you. I fee nothing at prefent objec- 
tionable; L wil] not enquire into this matter, till you joe it for your 

appinefé to. confult“nie ; and till then, particular enquiries would be 
premature---perhaps, improper.---Only, be circumfpeét: look well 
at the ground before you build on it the foundation aden happinefs., 
or mifery. - To adopt the language of Shake/peare, * Wear your eye 
thus,’ neither vacant, nor fufpicious. In any cafe of emergency, 
while we live, (though that cannot in common courfe of terreftrial 
decays be now long) honour me, or yout mother, with your confi- 
dence : and when we are no more, I beg all of you will truit to the 
affection of this worthy young man, our deat Mortimer, who, having 
feen more of ‘life, and the tranfactions of men, is the better able to 
promote happiftefs, and avert mifery.---With thefe fentiments I truft 
you to your ungderitandings, virtues, and tempers : with thefe precepts 
(which I have a particular reafon now to urge) I trutt you to difcre- 
tion, ceconomy, and fair dealing. If I have been tedious, confider I 
am anold man: if I have dealt in repetitions---or if I have digreffed 
---confidet I am a father. Go, then, my childreii, cherifh cach 
other: avoid the path of Deceit---walk fteadily in the road of Truth, 
even though the rofes miay riot always be in bloom : fatisfy the feel- 
ings of your own confcience; be merciful-s-be mioderate, and be 

appy.” 
As he ended, my deat lady Lucy, he rofe, while the big pa- 
ternal teat was in his éye, embraced us round, and taking my mother 
by the hand, walked with her, arm in arm, into the houfe: 

‘© Oh? my friend, had ever childreti fuch parents ! My heart is 
at this time fo full of gratitude, wonder, arid the daughter, that 1 can 
only add the efteemed name of 

Your happy, and highly honoured, Detta Detmore. 

It is with a good deal of art, and much appearance of nature; 
that our author has paffed ‘‘ from grave to gay, from lively to 
feveres” in the courfe of this little novel. Among the ftrokes of 
fatirical pleafantry, which abound throughout, we muft not pafs 
over the charaéters and correfpondence between Thomas at Bath, 
and Timothy in Town: the former aping young Sedley, and as 
far as his talents will admit of it, fimulating and diffimulating as 
well as his matter. . 
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The critical reader will probably difcern a fimilitude betwen Mef- 
moth’s Sedley and Richardfon’s Lovelace, with fome traces of Field- 
ing’s Parfon Adams in Parfon Homefpun ; there is yet a charac- 
teriftic diftinction, too ftrongly marked in their expreflion, to ad- 
mit of their pafling for mere copies. Among the pathetic 
touches interfperfed throughout this performance, is the charge, 
which major Fraf¢ér (whole characteriftic enthufiafm, and manly 
refleétions, are finely imagined and boldly painted) gives to his 
friend, lieutenant Vernon, on making hima prefent of the fword, 
which he had fo often drawn in the day of battle in the fervice 
of his country, The circumitance is thus related by Vernon 
himielf : , 

*¢ I was preparing to give him the farewell embrace, but he held 
ne by the hand, and furveying his figure in a glafs that was oppofite, 
fliook his head and burft into tears: * Thou feeft, faid he, (ftill look- 
ing in the mirror) I do not counterfeit ; my beft arm and my moft 
ferviceable leg havc left me: my foul wifhes for the field, but m 
body---this ufelefs load of an old fellow, of whom the half is timber 
---would but fhame the troops, and difgrace his majefty.” Then 
turning to the other end of the room, he took from the mantle-piece’ 
a fword, cautioufly guarded from the ruft by a fearlet cafe---‘ There 
---(continued the major, after he had taken it from the covering) --- 
there, Vernon, is the blade chat attended me in all my fortunes for 
raore than thirty years: exarnine it---take notice of the marks of 
prowets : it is no maiden, V1l affure thee : 

© A better never did a belt fuftaia 

* Upon a foldier’s thigh.” 
"Fake it Kieutenant. The hand which ufed to manage it is gone, and 
with it, the occupation of poor Frafer: ’tis a fhame that fo excellent 
2 friend fhould be converted into a piece of lazy houfhold furniture, 
Take it thén, I fay ; and when thou art in the front of the battle, 
remember whofe token thou hait in hand, and do it juftice.” : 

Fhe conclufion of this ingenious performance is alfo, as it 
firould be, morally pathetic ; its clofing incidents being fo art- 
fully wound up, and fo movingly directed to the heart, that we 
prognofticate many tears will fall from the bright eyes, and throb- 
bings beat im the tender hearts of the writer’s fair readers. Sed- 
ley’s death, im particular, is affectingly defcribed, and, confider~ 
ing the circumttances of it, prudently precipitated. The ftyle of 
this production is, in general, fprightly and fplendid, we with 
we could fay, it was equally elegant and correét: the defeés, 
however, are fuch as are readily excufable in fo young a writer, 
and are of that kind, of which he will daily amend. On the 
whole, the Pupil of Pleafure is not only the moft formidable com- 
mentary on the text of lord Chefterfield, but, making allowance 
for juvenile inaccuracies, is a ftriking compofition, which does 
Mr, Melmoth credit. : 
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Travels through France and Spain, in the Years 1770, and 1771. 
In which is particularly minuted, the prefent State of thofe Coun- 
tries, réfpecling the Agriculture, Population, Manufactures, 
Commerce, the Arts and ufeful Undertakings. By Fofeph 
Marfhall, Efg; Vol. IV. 8vo. 6s. Corrall, 


We hinted our doubts, in the former part of this article, re- 
Specting the perfonai experience of this uféful and entertaining 
traveller ; fince when, we have had an opportunity of having 
them cleared up: the nominal Mr. Marfhall being a gentleman 
well known to the world, for many valuable publications on the 
agriculture and hufbandry of this country; and therefore well 
qualified both to obferve, and to judge of the obfervations of 
others, refpecting the ftate of hufeandry and agricultural im- 
provements of other countries. The fame methods and expedi- 
ents, ités true, are not equaliy adapted for all foils and climates; 
with a little variation, he-vever, thofe which are effentially and 
fundamentally proper, ws being deduced from natural principles 
and actual experience, are, ceteris paribus, to be preterred in all 
countries and climates. ‘We have in England, notwithitanding 
the many and vaft improvements of late years, a prodigious quan- 
tity of wafte ground; which, properly grubbed and cultivated, 
would prove of prodigious advantage to its proprietors’ and the 
public, The following account, of what our author fays has been 
done in France in that way, may poffibly both excite emulatiqn 
and communicate encouragement. 

*¢ From Menchoud, the neareit road to Chalons, lies a great bar- 
en heath, the diftance more than thirty miles. I could have pafied 
by a more agreeable way, but rather chofe to fee the nature of .a 
country which was quite neglected. I expected to reach Chalons by 
night, but found I fhould be caught in the dark. About half way, 
therefore, I turned afide from the road, to a little village within 
fight, which, when I arrived at it, I found to be called Bellay. It 
confitted of not more than half a fcore houfes. Upon enquiring of a 
tolerable well drefied tarmer-looking man for an inn, he told me there 
was none in the village ; and, upon my exprefling my concern at'this, 
he readily offered his farm-houfe to accominodate me, as well as in 
‘his power. I accepted his offer, and heimmediately conducted me to 
it, introducing me to his wite, an elderly woman, and three young 
women, his daughters, and told me he had three fons, who would 
foon come in from their work. I was delighted with the appearance 
of the whole family. Upon the farmer’s explaining the reaion of my 
coming, I was received with the moit animated expreffions of friend- 
fhip, hofpitality, and regard. ‘They were affembled in a large room, 
which had fomewhat the appearance of a hall: at one end of it, a 
table was ready for the work-people to fup ; at the other end, a large 
fire, and a row of benches between. Upon my converling with the 
farmer concerning his hufbandry, he told me he would be glad of the 
opportunity of fhewing me his farm ; for, if I was a gentleman that 
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took any pleafure in country bufinefs, he could fhew me fome im, 
provements not commonly practifed, which, he believed, would 
pleafe me. Jexpreffed my thanks to him, and agreed to vifit his 
farm in the morning; and, asI had accepted his hofpitable invita- 
tion, I defired to conform to the cuitoms of the family, to fup with 
his people, and ro go to bed at the fame hour. To which my Fiend. 
the farmer, made no objection. 

‘¢ In converfing with him, I learnt the following circumftances : 
That his name was Debrode, the fon of a confiderable farmer in Bur- 
gundy, who rented above a thoufand acres ; that his father, upon his 
being detirous of quitting his houfe, and entering into bufineis him- 
felf, fixed him upon a little farm in Champagne, near Toroyes, be- 
longing to his own landlord, ‘There he fucceeded very well; and, on 
the death of his father, receiving his fhare of his effets, he looked 
out for more confiderable bufinefs. It was then that he accidentally 
heard of a purchafe that was to be made, being the whole of the pa- 
rifh of Bellay, except the lands belonging to a convent of Francifcan 
friars ; this he bought. His new eftate, he found, confifled of not 
one acre that was cultivated ; there were only two tenants upon it, 
neither of whom had a fingle acre of arable land. Their rent 
was paid by the fale of the wool of a miferable flock of fheep. The 
whole rental was only ¢4l. a year, for which the two tenants had 
above fourteen acres of land; and, fo far was this from being a great 
bargain, that each of them was as poor as Job. The purchafe was 
1400]. and he was reckoned to pay em for it. Some hundred acres 
of it had the appearance of never having been cultivated, from the 
richnefs of the {fpontaneous growth of gofs, ling, furze, &c. and the 
fheep-walks were over-run in the fame manner, Upon concluding 
the purchafe, he entered on the lands himfelf, and the tenants were 
as ready to quit, as he was to come in. He began his operations, by 
making fome fmall improvements to one of the farm-houfes, in order 
to make it hold a larger family. As his views were to convert part 
of the jand direétly into tillage, and having long experienced the be- 
nefit of inclofures on his father’s farm, he was much rejoiced to find, 
that his new purchafe was entirely unconnected with the walks of any 
other farmers ; fo that nobody could complain of him, if he inclofed 
the whole, But, to be fure in this important point, he obtained the 
permiffion of the Prior of the Convent, which is fituated five or fix 
miles from him, and alfo of M. le Marquis d*Ecquevilly, chief and 
governor of the eleétion, under the Duke de Bousbon, governor of 
Champagne, Thus fecured, he fet about his works. He inclofed 
one piece of fifty acres. ‘The foil of the largeft part of the eftate is a 
poor, hungry, white, chalky ftratum ; in fome places on gravel, in 
others on loam, and in a few on clay ; but the white earth is generally 
very deep, and very often ends in awhite rock. At a diftance from the 
village, a large traét of near two hundred acres, is a low fwampy 
part ; the foila thin ftratum of peat-earth on the white foil, and 
in fome places wet, from fprings. “Adjoining this there is a wood of 
about an hundred acres, but nothing can be poorer than the growth, 
which had always been browfed by fheep and cattle, as the only win- 
ter-food on the whole eftate. The fifty acres firft inclofed were all 
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_the white land, and the inclofure confifted only of a good ditch and a 
bank, though he has fince fown the feed of the furze on the bank. 
which has made a good hedge. At the fame time that this was done, 
he turned a flock of four hundred fheep, fuch as are common on the 
heaths of this province. As to the farm, he purchafed ten working 
oxen, a horfe, three or four cows, and a few young cattle, betides 
half a dozen hogs. Having grubbed up the wild produce, and ftacked 
it in his yard for winter firing, he ploughed the field, and fowed oats 
upon it; the crop very poor, he thinks about two quarters an acre ; 
yet it was of great fervice to them in the following winter, by partly 
fupporting his cattle with ftraw. The next year he made another 
inclofure of twenty acres, fowed it alfo with oats, and the former one 
with buck wheat ; the oats were much fuch a crop as laft year, but 
the buck wheat yielded three quarters and a halt an acre, befides a 
tolerable produce of ftraw. ‘Thefe feventy acres fupported his cat- 
tle fo well, that they improved much : but, as his views were prin- 
cipally carried towgrds cattle, from the extent of his farm, being able 
to keep great numbers in fummer, he wanted hay, and green winter- 
food, which induced him to fow the new inclofure he made the third 
year, of thirty acres, with turneps, on one ploughing ; the twenty- 
acred piece he fowed with buck wheat, being encopraged by his 


former good fuccefs ; and the fifty acres with a fecond crop of buck 
wheat, and clover-feeds mixed with it, in the method ufed in Bur- 
gundy. ‘The turneps did not fail, bat were a poor crop; however, 
they were of great fervice to his theep, his fwine, and his cows, all 
of whom were turned into the field for two hours in the middle of 
the day, by way of baiting them, and fed the crop on the ground. 


The twenty acres of buck wheat yielded as good a crop as before ; 
but the fifty, not much more than half as much per acre. This 
year he bought ten more cows, and from this time made it a rule to 
bring upall his calves ; he kept increafing his flock of fheep annually, 
by faving the beft lambs; and his fwine multiplied in proportion to 
hiscrops. ‘The young cattle he came in with were now worked, and 
he made it a rule to work all as fait as they came to a fize and ftrength 
fufficient. ‘The only products he could carry to market yet, were the 
greateft part of the corn he raifed, fome fat hogs, his wool, and a 
little cheefe, but no great matter. However, as his products in- 
creafed with his expences, he was animated to continue his endea- 
vours. "The fourth year he inclofed a piece of forty acres, which he 
fowed with oats ; the thirty acres he fowed with oats alfo; the twenty 
acres he cropped with rye ; and the fifty, which was his firft under- 
dertaking, was under clover. . This latter crop did not take well ; 
the feed came up, but the produce was poor; yet he mowed it, and 
the whole piece did not yield him more than fifteen loads of hay ; the 
after-grafs was of good fervice to his working oxen. His feventy 
acres of oats yielded at the rate of two quarters an acre: the rye he 
reckoned a good crop, viz. two quarters an acre. Having fo much 
ftraw for his cattle, he this year, executed a very good work, which 
yas to cut about twenty acres of his large wood, which he carted 
home for firing, and then fowed all the vacant parts of it with the 
gnoft of fuch forts as feemed belt to agree with the foil; after which 
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he fenced in the piece thus done, to prevent his cattle any more fron 
getting into it; and his fuccefs was fo great, that ever fince he has 
done a {mall piece in the fame manner every year. 

‘¢ His next year’s undertaking was to form a new inclofure of thirty- 
five acres, which he fowed as before with oats ; the forty acres were 
tolerably dunged and folded, and fown with turneps ; the thirty acres 
were fown with barley ; the twenty with buck wheat and fainfoine ; 
the fifty were continued under clover, having been lightly manured 
in the winter with a reddifh loam. .This was a great work for our 
farmer; but he executed it with {pirit, being very defirous of getting 
fome tolerable grafs-land. All his oats were a good crop; his bar- 
ley did not yield more than a quarter and a half; his buck wheat three 
quarters an acre: the forty acres of sy fucceeded very well, and 
proved of amazing ufe to all his cattle ; he mowed the fifty acres of 
clover, and the produce was twenty loads of hay, and the after-grafs 
betterthan before. ‘The next year he took in fifty acres, which were 
of a fomething better foil than the preceding improvements, at leatt 
not fo white; he fowed it with buck wheat, as a trial, to fee how that 
crop would do for the firft, as hitherto it had paid him better than 
any other. The thirty-five acres he fowed alfo with buck wheat. 
‘The forty, upon which turneps grew, and which were eat upon the 
land, he fowed with oats and faintoine, being encouraged by the good 
appearance of what he fowed laft year. The thirty-acred piece he 
cropped with turneps, fpreading all the manure on it he could 
raife. 

** His fuccefs this year was very great. The fifty acres of buck 
wheat on the new land yielded four quarters an acre ; a larger produce 
than he had before received : the thirty-five acres were not fo great a 
crop. . The forty acres of oats, after turneps, produced four quarters 
an acre; and the young fainfoine, which had been fown among them, 
made a very good appearance. ‘The thirty acres of turneps were in- 
different, but better than fome crops he had had of that root. The 
twenty acres of fainfoine fucceeded as well as he could with ; it yielded 
fitteen loads of hay, and a plentiful after-grafs. The fifty acres firtt 
broke up under clover was fo poor a paiture, that he determined to 
keep it no longer under the grats, 

** The next year he enlarged his undertaking. His new inclofure 
amounted to fixty acres, which he fowed with buck wheat, in confe- 
quence of his good fuccefs laft year: the laft broken up fifty acres he 
fowed with rye; the thirty-five with turneps, welldunged; the forty 
were under fainfoine of laft year ; alfo the twenty of that of the year 
before: the thirty he fowed with rye ; and the fifty firft broken up 
were cropped with buck wheat. 

‘* The buck wheat, in the new inclofure, failed; but for what 
reafon he could not tell ; the other was a good crop; his rye likewife 
yielded well ; the turneps were the bef& crop he had yet had. Bue 
what gave him much the greateft fatisfaction, was the fuccefs of his 
fainfoine ; that two years old yielded him two loads of hay an acre ; 
and that ove year old produced half as much. This plenty of forage 
brought ail his cattle into great heart, though he every year increafed 
them much. His wood was this year all cut and inclofed, and the 
young 
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young fhoots of it promifed to yield a good crop; his great cattle 
were all confined, a great part of the year, to hisinclofures, and the 
xeft of the eftate left to the fheep. 

‘* The next year, which was the prefent one, he broke up feventy 
acres, which he fowed with buck wheat, notwithftanding the ill fuc- 
cefs of laft year. The fixty acres were fown with oats and fainfoine ; 
the fifty with turneps; the thirty-five with oats and fainfoine ; and 
the original fifty with oats. Befides thefe, he had twenty, thirty, 
and forty acres under fainfoinee His fuccefs was very good; his 
buck wheat yielded three quarters and an half an acre ; his oats two 
and an half; his twrneps were a good crop, the beft he had had, 
which he attributes te having hand-weeded them twice. All his fain- 
foine is excellent, and yields at the rate of two loads of hay an acre, 
except in its firft year, when it gives about three quarters of a load. 
Thus his farm now confilts of, 
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The length of the above quotation, sles oie could not, how 
ever, well abridge, prevents our clofing this article the prefent 
month, as we intended ; which will, therefore, be continued and 
concluded in our next. 
















Liberal Opinions 3 or, The Hiftory of Benignus. Vol. V. and VI. 
By Courtney Melmoth. Robinion. Price 5s. fewed, 6s. 
bound, 

The volumes before us are ufhered into the world under the 
aufpices of the duchefs of Devonthire, whom Mr. Melmoth hath 
addreffed upon the occafion in a dedication, fo elegantly written 
that wecannot help tran{cribing it, as we did on a former occafion 
‘his addrefs to Mrs. Montague. ‘This writer feems, indeed, to 


have got a happy knack at turning a compliment, and of ex- 
prefling 
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prefling himfelf, when he has a mind toit, with a terfenefs and 
correétnefs, that is not to be met with in his writings in general, 
‘¢ To THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. | 

s¢ Madam; ; 
*¢ The vanity of fo young a writer being abundantly gratified by 
the —s notice which hath been taken of the former parts of 


this work ; I boaft not the honour of their being countenanced by 
patrons of the moft diftinguifhed tafté and difcernment. At the fame 
time, itis to the account of a more elevated pride I place the happi- 
nefs of being permittéd to fhelter the prefent volumes under the au- 
fpices of fo amiable and powerful a protector as the duchels of De- 
vonfhire ; whofe affability of temper, vivacity of difpofition, and ge- 
nerofity of fpirit, give to dignity of rank that brilliancy of perfonal 
character, which reflects the brighteft luftre on exalted ftation. I am; 
Madam, your Grace’s moft obliged, and moft obedicnt humble fer- 
vant, —+~——.” 

Our readers, tve doubt not, will agree with us, that the above 
addrefs is marked with that peculiar delicacy of eulogium, which 
is fo requifite, and yet fo difficult to hit offin a dedication. This 
receives no little addition alfo by the fplendour of diétion accom- 
panying it. 

As to thefe concluding volumes'themfelves, we have perufed 
them with a greater degree of fatisfaction than we did the pre- 
ceding, not only becaufe they are, upon the whole, more cor 
rectly written than any of the others, but becaufe they abound 
more with incident, and contain a more entertaining variety. 
The editor hath here brougit the Hiftory of Benignus to fuch a 
périod, as fufficiently enforces the moral intended to be deduced 
from it, till the refult of the whole appears in full luftre. The 
moral of the hiftory, indeed, is abundantly nianifefted from dif- 
ferent parts of it, and efpecially in the following foliloquy of the 
ipeculating hero : , 

*¢ Unhappy ishe, who, in the days of his youth traverfes this in- 
tricate world without a guide ; and of all other prepofterous paffions, 
the moft prepoficrous is 4at which induces an orphan of fortune td 
truit himielt to mankind, with neither experience to dirett, prudence 
to advife, nor aeconomy to regulate, Let no inan that is new to the 
active fcenes of a city, ever venture again into a metropolis, unattended : 
let no man indulge his inclinations for travelling, without firft con- 
fidering that it he ig miferable at home, he mutt tread warily ‘indeed, 
if he does not.zucreafe that mifery abroad. Letno man‘rufh into 
the tumults of life without a virtuous monitor: in a word, let every 
Telemachus tremble at a conduct that is not firft fanctified by the ap- 
probation of a Mentor.” 

We agree with the ingenious editor, that it hath been not the 
leait effort of the fequeftered Benignus to ‘ analize the real cha- 
racters of men, and to difplay the ftrange, ridiculous, and whim- 
fical inconfiitencies of human opinions, reipecting happine/i.;? 
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and this part of the fubject is, perhaps, in no part of the work 
illuftrated with greater fpirit than in the groupe of characters /hewn 
off at the Society of Sy/tems, where the debates are not more lively 
than fhrewd, novel and well fuftained. 

Poffibly fome of his readers may with he had allowed certain of 
his charatters lefs licence of language, and lefs latitude of priu- 
ciple; and we know not whether, in the beginning of the sth 
volume, the editoris not really reprehenfible for painting fcenes 
too warmly and wantonly. In the preface to the prefent volume, 
however, Mr. Melmoth hath entered a caveat ‘ againft being ac- 
countable for the vice or depravity of any of his fictitious charac- 
ters) Who, fays he, ever thought of blaming Shakefpeare for 
having drawn a Gloucefter, Fielding a Blifil, or Richardfon a 
Lovelace ?? 

Notwithftanding this apology, it is well known that the viva- 
city of genius, and the unchaftifed redundance of a luxuriant 
fancy, will, now and then, exceed the limits of critical prudence ; 
and, amidft aclufter of characters and a number of {prightly dia- 
logues, it is to be doubted, whether the editor of the Hiltory of 
Benignus, is not chargeable with errors of this kind. But fhould 
this be admitted on the one hand, it will, doubtlets, be granted 
on the other, that, the native fimplicity of the young hero, is 
properly maintained from the firit adventure to the laft. A ftrik- 
ing inftance of this appears in the 6th volume, where, after he 
(Benignus) had walked out in the morning, fully tefolved to 
break a connexion that he knew to be difhonourable, returns in 
the evening of the very fame day, and finds the inefficiency of 
thofe refolutions, which when made in hatte, are as haftily broken. 
The ftate of fuch an uneftablifhed character is thus naturally and 
originally delineated. 

** As I approached Dover-ftreet, my heart to beat more 
brifkly ; and as I faw the door of Draper, I trembled from top to toe- 
Upon going in I afked for Mr. Draper, and was told by his valet that 
feveral letters were lying for me, upon the library table, and amongft 
others one from his mafter, who was not to be at home till the next 
day. I hurried up ftairs the fafter for this intelligence, and fhutting 
the library door approached the table. No lefs than four letters were 
waiting my perufal, and three of them in the fame chara¢ter—a cha- 
ra¢ter [did not even look upon withoutemotion : the other was a billet 
from my friend Draper, which, in flat oppofition to the impulfes of my 
—_ I was refolved to read firft. Ihere give a copy of it to the 
reader. 

* Draper is well and happy, but the le{s fo, as an indifpenfible cir- 
cumiftance (that fhall not long be concealed) will detain him to-night, 
and perhaps to-morrow, from the company of Benignus.’ 

** This card without date, &c. fent by a porter who was to ftay for 
no anfwer, puzzled me:. however, as my thoughts were too partially 
engaged another way, I left the unriddling of it to himielf, who was, 
fou. LV. Xx indeed 
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indeed, pretty cnigmatical in his owz conduct anid character. And now 
came on the moment of trial: the others were evidently from Lucy, 
and every one of them bore the marks of a hand and heart difturbed, 
even in the folding and fealing : I debated whether I fhould read them, 
or deftroy them unread. I put them into my pocket, and twifting my 
arms into a kind of philofophical fold, traverfed the room. Yes, faid 
I, I am equal even to this, to read is to ruin: I will reprefs the fatal 
curiofity. Yet furely there can be no harm in hearing what fhe fays 
---perhaps fhe has good-naturedly taken leave aa me fhe ap- 
plauds my defign---perhaps fhe may want fome little additional accom- 
modation--«perhaps---perhaps--- 

** Here I drew one of the letters again out of my pocket, and fum- 
bling at the wax (even as I had again begun a meditation on the dan- 
ger of it) had broken it gradually open, and held it up to my face, 
halt unfolded. 1 faw the tendet epithet of ‘ moit dear Benignus,’ at 
the top, and had the courage to fhut my eyes, then preffing it gently 
up, buttoned it into my botom, and fat down in a chair, 

** And art thou grown ixhuman Benignus, faid1? Not read the 
letter of thy Lucy! Art not thou enough matter of thyfelf, to perfe- 
vere in the rigid plan thou haft laid down as the rule of thy future con- 
duct, but thou fufpeétcft thy relapfing even on the receipt of a letter : 
put more confidence in thyielf; thou art ftronger than thou thinkett ! 

‘* This mode of reafoning foon reconciled me to the matter in hand, 
and I believe I fhould have been able (with the affiftance of the feduc- 
ing paflions, that were now in arms) to argue myfelfinto the propriety 
ot {hooting a bolt, or picking a lock.” 

We mutt not here omit to obferve, that, whenever the editor has 
given full fcope to the fyftem of an obje¢tionable character, he has 
always taken care to-deftroy fuch fyitem by oppofing it to fome 
other more correfpondent to the fentiments of the chriftian reli- 
gion and correcter thinkers.---Of this, we have a beautiful fpeci- 
men in a little fragment, called the ‘ Offerings of Gratitude.’ We 
prefent it to the perufal of our readers. 

os Praife be to the benignity of Heaven my fortune is not 
great, but my frugality is in proportion to it, and hence it is that my 
cup is full, and my heart fatisfied. And yet are there not fome fad 
difproportions ; do we not fee them, do we not fecl them? What is 
to be done by thofe who are born only to walk about a wide world with 
out a friend? Towhat refources fhall fuch unfortunates retreat ? 
Shall they beg ? let them beware of the beadle. Shall they borrow ? 
let them dread the prifon. Shall they fteal their own necefiaries from 
the fuperflux of another ? let them tremble at the halter. Mutt the 
really, notwithitanding, exift? Is telf-murder the crime againft which 
the everlafting hath fixed his canon? Alas! what courfe---what 
honeft courfe ts to be taken? Could Nature have contrived no method 
to have fatistied the defires and wants of her pooref children without 
their finding a firecedaneum in criminal or illicit expedients ? Could fhe 
have made no conftitutional diftinétions, proportioned to the fcantinels of 
circumftances ? Was it not poffible to edge the palate of poverty only 
for the herbs of the ficld, the flowers of the foreft, and the nes 
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of the running water? No: it appears not. Not a fingle link 
in the great chain which binds us to one another that chain, 
which, defcending from heaven to earth, is properly the ceftus of 
fociety, the girdle which draws the individual to the fpecies----not 
a fingle link of this muft be broken. The mechanifm of Provi- 
dence, intricate yet regular, may not be entangled, or injured, by 
the fantattical alterations of innovating man. What then is to be 
done ? Hath Nature given being to any thing on purpofe to torment 
it—given it eyes, to fee that elegance which it may not fhare ;_ wants, 
which though perceived fhall not be gratified ; appetites, which follicit 
in vain ; and feelings Which are to be difappointed; hath the, like 
an improvident parent, beftowed life, without the ordinary means of 
contrivance for its continuity ? Tez fhould we with juttice, refufe to 
offer praifes to the power from whom we have received no benefits. 

‘* But is this really, at any time, the cafe? Ahno: Truth, with 
a fmile, utters a fentiment the fartheft from it poflible. Far be fuch 
barbarity from the hofpitable defigns of our governor ? 

m Praife be to the benignity of nature! where wealth is de- 
nied, behold how liberally fhe gives the proper equivalents ; hands to 
toil---head to projetct---fpirits to perfevere, or talents to entertain. 
Into the arms of the indigent fhe hath put ftrength, mufcles more vi- 
yorous, form more athletic, or elfe fhe allots an advantageous verfati- 
lity---a brain prolific---a foul for enterprize, or fome other capacity 
of providing for the exigencies of the day. All, or any of theie, pro- 


duce proper fupplies. Happy in my own fituation, doth the figh 


heave, and the tear fall for the difficulty in which my fancy reprefents 
the cottager involved ? Hath the God of nature retufed his benignity 
tohim? Here Truth again fettles the point agreeable to the benig- 
nity of Providence. Congratulate, faith fhe, the labourer, upon the 
bread that is to be earned only by the fweat of his brow: from his 
wants arife at once his virtues and his joys. Confider well what thofe 
joys produce. 

*¢ They produce health, who dicts upon the ears of the theaf, that 
he may fnore at night upon the ftalks, formed without difficulty into 
a bed of tranquility. The fun, it is true, fcorches ; but then the poor 
man is /ea/oned to it, and while he ‘ fweats in the eye of Phaebus,’ he 
ftoops to the exercife of the fickle, whittles chearily in his progrefs, 
and tells blithly to his companion the ftory of his lait frolic. It mutt 
be owned, likewife, that the rain often invades him at his work; but 
then it muit be confidered that the hedges are generally contiguous, 
und when they are not, the pafling fhower is grateful to the heated 
hufbandman. I will not deny the coarfenefs of his raiment ;_ but then 
it is the warmer upon that account. His food alfo is far from being, 
delicate ; but yetit is for that very reafon the more wholfome. 

‘*¢ The fun hath juft made his ‘ golden fet’ in the weft: the hours 
of labour are over. Now then look at the cottager. The fickle is 
laid acrofs his fhoulder: his eldeft boy trudges after him with the 
gleanings of paftime in the one hand, and the emptied {crip in the 
other: his watch-dog, taught to keep the claaths trom the pilfering 
fingers of the vagabond, trots, pleafed with his fervitude, lefore 
him: the zephyrs of the evening beftow the gradual coolne{s: and 
the fong of the nightingale attends him over thelee. ‘T'rith cannot 
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yet be perfuaded to leave him: let us attend then, to the finifhings 
of her picture. 

** The hufbandman is now within fight of his fhed; he is this mi- 
nute plucking the latch of his flraw-built cottage. The houfewife 
hath lett her wheel, and the children of this prolific matron, are-play- 
ing the gambols of infancy upon the plain, clean, brick. floor: the 
father’s kifs echoes on every lip; the nurfe’s nonfenfe finks the 
{weet dimple in every face ; the little ones, for the fake of company, 
as well as convenience, lie focially together: the parents retire to the 
nervous embraces of each other: hence another teftimony of the fa- 
ther’s virility foon appears. What of that? he only piques himfelf 
upon the addition ot his: family, dandles the fuckling upon his knee 
at his return from work, melts even into tears as it repofes on the bo- 
fom of the mother, and only works the harder to maintain it. 

“ Praife be to the benignity of heaven! all I fee is right. 

For my own part, I donot envy even the cottager. My children are 
graced with al! the elegancies of the human figure ; complexions clear, 
eyes brilliant, lips rubied, fhapes exact. One is indeed at prefent 
indifpofed, bur the warm feafon is at hand, and the rofe fhall 
again revifit his cheek. One 7s aot, but it died in the moft innocent 
part of life: the pang of the parent is hufhed in the bofom of piety, 
and who knows, but it may now be the guardian cherub of my other 
little ones. My hufband is faid to be deformed, but the power that 
permits him to be fo, hath fuited my eyes to his lituation, and I can- 
not but think him handfome. He is now afleep, wearied with pro- 
viding for his beft beloved, and her dear affociates ! what a bletling 
is repofe? I will go fit by his fide, guard his flumbers, and watch 
the hour of his awaking. 
** Happy infancy ! my youngeft is {porting with its plaything : 
happy chil hood ! my eldeft is delighting itfelf with the pitures that 
iituAvate the fable, painted and written to the tendernefs of the rifing 
ideas : happy maturity! that beftows upon one of either fex, thofe 
attractions which make them a world to.each other. Ah! what fweet 
fenfations move the heart of a wife, a parent, and a friend ! 

‘* But, as the eternal fcale is for ever turned by the angel of indul- 
gence, let me end as I began. 

‘* Praife be to the benignity of Providence: it is to that we owe 
the felicities of earth. Whois he that can look round him, and fill 
be a murderer ? Who is he that can accept the bleflings on every fide 
prefented to him, yet ceafe to be virtuous ?  Praife be to the benig- 
nity of Providence, world without end.” 

Many of Benignus’s readers will congratulate themfelves on 
the fecond appearance of the Grocer, of facetious memory, with 
whofe former adventure we entertained them, in our Review of 
the two firft volumes, and who is here brought again upon the 
ftage, with equal humour and pleafantry. At the fame time we 
can hardly excufe Mr. Melmoth, for abruptly leaving fome of 
his beft charaéters, as it were, in the Jurch, and even before he 
has fettled fome parts more confonant to the natura] withes of 
the heart. He claims, however, fome priviledge trom the irre- 
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gular and licentious nature of narrative, alledging, that ‘the 
laws of romance and comedy might require different cataftrophe,” 
as it is, fometimes the cuftom in thofe to croud the /a? fcene 
and the /af? pages with perfons married, and perfons murdered, 
‘to the general {atisfaction’; and on this account, fays the editor, 
‘I flatter myfelf the reader will forgive my adhering to human 
nature, rather than the impofitions of literary cuftoms.? How 
far this apology will avait I know rot: certain it is, the regularity 
of the hiitory is not always very {crupuloufly preferved, and the 
links of the biographical chain are not very firmly conneéted. 
The hiftory clofes with a long admonitory letter from Mr. 
Greaves, whofe daughter is fuppofed to have written the pathe- 
tic and poetical in the 2d volume, of which we gave an extract in 
a former Review. : 

Upon the whole, we recommend the Liberal Opinions, or the 
Hiftory of Benignus, to our-readers, as a very interefting, cha- 
racteriftic novel, abounding with the marks of a genius rapidly 
ripening into perfection ; and prefenting many original remarks, 
amufing fcenes, and ingenious opinions. We would recommend, 
however, to Mr. Melmoth, to write lefs, and ftudy more: he 
may be affured, that a young man of his ingenuity, will find his 
account in it, W. 





fn Anfwer to the Declaration of the American Congrefs. 25. 
Cadell. 


We have hear a formal, full, and, in our opinion, fatisfactory 
reply to moft, if not all, the pretended grievances enume- 
rated in the declaration of the Congrefs; on whofe ufurped in- 
dependency our author thus expatiates in the introduction to his 
performance. 

“€ Til would it become the dignity of an infulted Sovereign to de- 
fcend to altercation with revolted fubjects.—This would be to reeog- 
nize that equality and independence, to which fubjects, perfiiting in 
revolt, cannot fail to pretend.—Ill would it become the policy of an 
enlightened Sovereign to appeal to other ftates on matters relating to 
his own internal govcrnment.— This would be to recognife the nght 
of other {tates to interfere in matters, from which all foreign interpo- 
fition fhould for ever be precluded. 

*¢ To thefeconfiderations it is, we muft attribute the neglect with 
which the Declaration of the American Congrefs has been treated by 
the Government of Great Britain. Eafy as it were, and fit as it may 
be, to confute the calumnies contained in that audacious paper, it 
could not be expected that his Majefty or his Miniters fhould conde- 
fcend to give it any anfwer, 
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‘* But that anfwer, which neither a fenfe of dignity, nor principles 
of policy, will allow the Sovereign to give, may yet be furnithed by 
the zeal of any well affected fubject. 

‘¢ For, afterall, what are the members of this mighty Conerefs ? 
With whatever titles they may dignify their felves, in refpect to us 
at leait, they are but fimple individuals. 

** Were they more, yet, in this country, the meafures even of Go- 
vernment are open to the examination of every fubject. The right of 
cenfuring what they difapprove, the partifans of America have exer- 
cifed, and itill exercife, without fcruple and without fhame. They 
will not furely deny tome the right of defending what I approve. 
Here at leaft they will not be backward in acknowledging, that it is 
no mean advantage, which we derive from the happy torm of our 
Conftitution, that private individuals are competent to thofe tatks, 
which, under more jealous governments, can be executed only by 
officers commiffioned for the purpofe. Here at leaft they will allow 
that an infult offered to every man may be repelled by any man. 

** And furely the Declaration of the American Congrefs is an infult 
offered to every one who bears the name of Briton. For in confidering 
the prefent conteft between Great Britain and America, it is a truth 
which deferves our pecutiar attention, and which therefore cannot be 
too often repeated, nor too ftrongly inculcated, that the difpute is not, 
nor ever has it been, between his Majefy and the «whole, or any part, 
of his fubjects. The difpute is clearly betaveen one part of his fubjedts 
and another, The blow given by the Congrefs appears indeed to be 
levelled at his Majefy ; but the wound was intended for ws.” 

This author has, undoubtedly, reafon on his fide, in making 


the above reflections, and yet we apprehend, from the zeal and ° 


ardour difplayed in this elaborate compofition, that the writer is 
not a volunteer in the fervice, nor his arguments the fpontaneous 
effufions of mere loyalty. Be this as it may, his employers could 
not perhaps have made choice of a more able advocate. 

This writer may, indeed, in the direct fenfe of the word, be 
ftiled what we haye heard many. call, the King’s friend: his ge- 
neral defign being to prove, that the Declaration of the Con-. 
grefs is rather levelled againft Britith /ubjec?s, than againft his. 
Majefty: this difpute being in fact not between dim and his fub- 
jects ; but between his Briti/h and American fubjects. The king, 
he obferves, had no feparate intereft to ferve by it. He could 
vot have in view any acceffion of new power, nor an acquifition 
of new revenues. His Majefty has been infulted, therefore, for 
fupporting the interefts of his fubjeéts. And yet, fays this writer, 

‘¢ The general charge brought agzinft his Majefty, in this auda- 
cious declaration, is, that ‘ the hiltory of his reign is a hiftory of re- 
* peated injuries and ufurpations ; all having in direét object the eita- 
* bliihment of an abfolute tyranny over’—what they call—*‘ thefe 
* flates,’—-what we thould call—his Majefty’s fubjeéts in America. 

‘* In fupport of this atrocious charge, (continues he) certain max- 
guts are advanced; a theory of Governn s eltablifhed ; and what 
the 
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the authors of the Declaration call facts, are fubmitted, as they tell 
us, to * the candid world.” 

It is thefe maxims, this theory and thefe facts, which our an- 
fwerer undertakes to examine; which he does by ftating the 
charges feverally, dividing them into eight and twenty feparate 
articles, and confidering each apart. ' 

Our readers will not expect us to purfue him through the 
whole of fo prolix an altercation. Let it fuffice to fay, that our 
anfwerer is a clofe reafoner, an acute diftinguifher, and a terfe 
and forcible writer. 

To the an{wer, thus feparately confined to the feveral charges 
in the declaration, the author hath added a fhort review of the 
whole ; in which he fays, ‘ there is a ftudicd confufion which pre- 
vents it being readily feen in its true and genuine light.—From 
this Review, as the fubject is of the higheft importance to this na- 
tion, we fhall make a few extraéts. 

‘¢ In examining this fingular declaration, I have hitherto confined 
myfelf to what are given as facts, and alledged againit his Majefty and 
his Parliament, in fupport of the charge of tyranny and ufurpation. 
Of the preamble I have taken little or no notice. The truth is, little or 
none does it deferve. The opinions of the modern Americans on Go- 
vernment, like thofe of their good ancettors on witchctaft, would be 
too ridiculous to deferve any notice, if like them too, contemptible and 
extravagant as they be, they had not led to the moft ferious evils. 

‘* In this preamble however it is, that they attempt to eftablith a 
theory of Government; a theory, as abfurd and vitionary, as the 
fyitem of conduct in defence of which it is eftablifhed, is nefarious. 
Here it is, that maxims are advanced in juftification of their enter- 
prifes againft the Britifh Government. To thefe maxims, adduced 
tor this purpofe, it would be fufficient to fay, that they are repugaaar 
to the Britifh Conftitution. But beyond this they are fubverive of - 
every actual or imaginable kind of Government. 

‘** They are about ‘to aflume,’ as they tell us, * among the pow- 
* ers of the earth, that equal and ieparate ftation to which’—they have 
lately difcovered—‘ the laws of Nature, and of Nature’s God entitle 
* them.’ What difference thefe acute legiflators fuppofe between 
the laws Nature, and of Nature’s God, is more than I can take upoa 
me to determine, or even to guefs. Ifto what they now demand they 
were entitled by any law of God, they had only to produce that law, and 
all controverfy was at an end. Inftead of this, whatdo they produce ? 
What they call felf-evident truths,‘ A// men,’ they tell us, * are cre- 
atedequal.’ This furely isa new difcovery ; now, for the firft time, 
we learn, that a child, at the moment of his birth, has the fame quan- 
tity of xatural power as the parent, the fame quantity of political power 
as the magiftrate. ; 

‘© The rights of ¢ life, liberty, and the purfuit of happinefs’—by 
which, if they mean any thing, they muft mean the right to eyoy 
life, to enjoy liberty, and to pur/ue sag * hold to be unali- 
enable,’ This they ‘hold to be among truths jelf-evident’, At the 
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fame time, to fecure thefe rights, they are content that Governments 
fhould be inftituted. ‘They perceive not, or will not feem to perceive, 
that nothing which can be called Government ever was, or ever 
could be, in any inftance, exercifed, but at the expence of one or 
other of thofe rights. That, confequently, in as many inftances as 


Government is ever exercifed, fome one or other of thele rights, pre- 


tended to be unalienable, is actually alienated. . 

‘¢ That men who are engaged in the defign of fubverting a lawful 
Government, fhould endeavour, by a cloud of words, to throw a veil 
over their defign ; that they fhould endeavour to beat down the criteria 


between tyranny and lawful government, is not at all furprifing, . 


But rather furprifing it muft certainly appear, that they fhould ad- 
vance maxims fo incompatible with their own prefent condué. Ifthe 
right of enjoying life be unalienable, .whence came their invafion of 
his Majefty’s province of Canada? Whence the unprovoked deftruc- 
tion of fo many lives of the inhabitants of that province’? If the 
right of enjoying liberty -be unalienable, whence came fo many ot 


his Majefty’s peaceable fubjects among them, without any offence, ° 


without fo much as a pretended offence, merely for being fufpected 
not to wifh well to their enormities, to be held by them in durance ? 
If the right of purfuing happinefs be unalienable, how is it that fo 
many others of their fellow-citizens are by the fame injuftice and _vio- 
lence made miferable, their fortunes ruined, their perfons banifhed 


and driven from their friends and families? Or would they have it » 


believed, that there is in their /elves fome fuperior fanctity, fome pecu- 
liar privilege, by which thofe things are lawful to them, which are un- 
lawful to all the world befides? Or is it, that among atts of coer- 
cion, aéts by which life or liberty are taken away, and the purfuit of 
happinefs reftrained, thofe only are unlawful, which their delin- 
quency has brought upon them, and which are exercifed by regular, 
long eftablifhed, accuftomed governments ? 

** In thefe tenets they have outdone the utmoft extravagance of all 
former fanaties. The German Anabaptifts indeed went fo far as to 
fpeak of the right of enjoying life as a right unalienable. To take 
away life, even in the magiitrate, they held to be unlawful. But 
they went no farther, it was referved tor an American Congrefs, to 
add to the number of unalienable rights, that of enjoying liberty, and 
purfuing happinefs ;—-that is—if they mean any thing—puriuing it 
wherever a man thinks he can fee it, and by whatever means he 
thinks he can attain it :—that is, that all pexa/ laws---thofe made by 
their felves. among others---which affect life or liberty, are contrary 
to the law of God, and the unalienable rights of mankind :---that 
is, that thieves are not to be reitrained from theft, murderers from 
murder, rebels from rebellion.” 

Here, fays our Reviewer, they have laid the axe tothe root of 
all.governnient, ‘and would change the form of a particular one, 
whofe eftablifiment is coeval with their own exiftence as a com- 
munity. And why ?---What, fays he, according to their own 
fhewings- -- = +... ; _ 

‘© What 
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*e What was their original, their ox/y original grievance? That 
they were actually taxed more than they could bear? No; but that 
they were /iable to be fo taxed, What is the amount of all the /ud- 
fequent grievances they alledge ? That they were a.fually oppreffed 
by Government? That Governmient had aétwal/y mifufed its power ? 
No; but that it was poffble they might be opprefled ; poJid/e that 
Government might mifufe its powers. Is there any where, can there 
be imagined any where, that Government, where fubjects are not 
liable to be taxed more than they can bear? where it is not poffible 
that fubjeéts may be oppreffed, not poflible that Government may 
mifufe its powers ? 

“« This, I fay, isthe amount, the «ole Jum and fubfiance of all 
their grievances.” 

The writer proceeds to review the charges brought againft his 
riajefty, under four heads, as, 1. Acts of government, reprefented 
by the Congrefs as a€ts of incroachment and u/urpation.---All thefe, 
however, he fhews to be no innovation, of the prefent reign ; but 
to have been conftantly exercifed from the firit eftablifhment of 
the colonies; to have been, on many occafions exprefsly recog- 
nized as of conftitutional ufage by the colonial affémblies ; and 
to be in effet beneficial to the colonies themfelves.---2d, Acis 
profeffedly meant to amend the conititution, in which, however, 
Ro ew power was affumed.---3d, Temporary a€ts pafled pro re 
nata, to remedy fome occafional abute or temporary evil, the 
duration of which aéts was reftrained to that of the evil intended 
to be remedied.---4th, Acts of felf.defence, exercifed in cenfe- 
quence of refiftance already fhewn, but reprefented in the de- 
claration of the Congrefs, as acts of oppreifion, tending to pro- 
voke refiftance, As in none of thefe acts any new power was 
affumed, our author fhews, that they can not with juftice: be, 
accounted grievances ; concluding his performance with the fol- 
lowing remarks on the pretence for their declaration of indepen- 
dency, and the probable effects of that declaration. 

“¢ Thefe are the Acts--thefe exertions of conititutional, and hitherta, 
undi/puted powers, for which, in this audacious paper, a patriot kin 
is traduced---as ‘a prince, whofe charatter is marked by every aé 
* which may define a tyrant ;’ as ‘ unfit to be the ruler ofa tree peo- 
‘ ple.’ Thefe are the acts, thefe exertions of conftitutional, and, 
hitherto, undifputed powers, by which the members of the Congrefs 
declare their felves and their conftituents to be ‘ abfolved from all al- 
* legiance to the Britifh Crown ;’ pronounce * all political connexion 
* between Great Britain and America to be totally diffolved.” With 
that hypocrify which pervades the whole of the Declaration, they pre-. 
tend, indeed, that this event is not of their feeking ; that itis torced 
upon them; that they only ‘ aequicfce in the neceffity which de- 
* nounces their feparation from us :’ wh'ch compels them hereafter 
to hold us, as they ‘ hold the reft of mankind, excmies in war, in 
prace, friends,’ 
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“* How this declaration may ftrike others, I know not. To me, 
I own, it appears that it cannot fail---to ufe the words of a great ora- 
tor---* of doing us kuzig/z’s fervice *.’ The mouth of faction, we may 
reafonably preiume, will be clofed ; the eves of thofe who faw not, 
or would not fee, that the Americans were long fince afpiring at in- 
dependence, will be opened; the nation will unite as one man, and 
teach this rebellious people, that it is one thing for them to /ay, the 
connection, which bound them to us, is di//o/wed, another to d-felve 
it; that to accomplifh their independence is not quite fo eafy as to de- 
clare it: that there is no peace with them, but the peace of the king: no 
evar with them, but that war, which offended jufiive wages againft crix 
uinals,---We too, Lhope, fhall acquiesce ia the nec fity of tubmitting 
to whatever burthens, of making whatever efforts may be neceflary, 
to bring this ungrateful and rebellious people back to that allegiance 
they have long had it in contemplation to renounce, and have now at 
lift fo daringly renounced.” 


* * Mr. Burke’s Speech. 





Ana Arolozy for Chriftianity, in a Series of Letters, addreffid to 
fidward Gibbon, Efq; Author of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. By R. Watfon, D. D. F. R.S. and Regius Pro- 
feffor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Cambridge. Small 8vo. 
3s. bound. Cambridge, Merrill. Evans, London. 

We have not followed cunningly devifed Fables. 2 Per. 1. 16. 

* An Apology for Chriftianity | And doth Chrifiianity ftand, 
at this time of day, in need ofan apology? Surely this is a falfe 
ftep at the threfhold! A word-catcher, difpofed to cavil, might 
alfo objeét to our apologift’s filing Mr. Gibbon, the author of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire, inftead of the author of 
the Hiftory of it. But fuch petty criticiim would be as unworthy 
6f the Reviewers as of the performance before us; which is ex- 
cellently. written, and affords matter of more important animad- 
verfion, Not that either the philofopher or the divine will find 
much novelty of obfervation, or greater energy of argument, in 
thefe letters, than is to be met with in many other tracts on the 
fame fubject. They will find, however, great merit in the ftile 
and compofition; which befpeak the hand of a mafter, and 
equally difplay the qualifications and virtues of the fcholar, the 
gentleman, and the divine: but we fhall enable our readers to 
judge for themfelves. Dr. Watfon thus opens his correfpondence 
with Mr. Gibbon : 

Od ioe 
** It would give me much uneafinefs to be reputed an encmy to 

free inquiry in religious matters, or as capable of being animated into 

any degree of perfonal malevolence againit thofe who differ from me 
ig opinion, On the contrary, f look upoa the right of perme joys 

‘ ment, 
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ment, in every concern refpecting God and ourfelves, as fuperior to 
the controul of human authority ; and have ever regarded free dif- 
quifition, as the bett raz of illuttrating the doétrine, and eftablithing 
the truth of chriftianity. Let the followers of Mahomet, and the 
zealots of the church of Rome, fupport thcir feveral religious fy{- 
tems by damping every effort of the human intelleé to pry ‘into the 
foundations of their faith ; but never can it become a Chriftian, to be 
afraid of being afked a rcafon of the faith that is in him; wor a Pro- 
reftant, to be ttudious of enveloping his religion in myflery and ig- 
norance ; nor the church of England, to abandon that moderation, 
by which fhe permits every individual et fentire que velit, et que fen- 
tiat dicere. 

‘¢ Tt is not, Sir, without fome reluctance, that, under the influence 
of thefe opinions, I have prevailed upon myfelf to addrefs thefe letters 
to you: and you will attribute to the fame motive, my not having 
given you this trouble fooner. I had moreover an expeétation, that 
the tafk would have been undertaken by fome perfon, capable of do-. 
ing greater juftice to the fubject, and more worthy of your attention. 
Perceiving, however, that the two laft chapters, the fifteenth in par- 
ticular, of your very laborious and claflical hiftory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, had made upon many an impreflion not 
at all advantageous to Chriftianity ; and that the filence of others, of 
the clergy efpecially, began to be looked upon as an acquieftence in 
what you had therein advanced ; I have thought it my duty, with the 
utmott refpect and good-will towards you, to take the liberty of fug- 
geting to your contideration, a few remarks upon fome of the paf- 
fjages, which have been efteemed (whether you meant, that they 
fhould be fo efteemed, or not) as powerfully militating againft that re- 
velation, which {till is to many, what it formerly was to the Greeks, 
Foolifhne/s ? but which we deem to be true, to be the power of God 
uxto falvation to every one that believeth. 

** ‘To the inquiry, by what means the Chriftian faith obtained fo re- 
markable a victory over the eftablifhed religions of the earth, you 
rightly anfwer, By the evidence of the doctrine itfelf, and the ruling 
providence of it’s Authors Butafterwards, in afligning for this afto- 
nifhing event five fecondary caufes, derived from the paffions of the 
human heart and the general circumitances of mankind, you feem to 
fome to have infinuated, that Chriftianity, like other impottures, 
might have made it’s way in the world, though it’s origin had been 
as human as the means by which you fuppofe it was fpread. It is no 
wifh or intention of mine, to faften the odium of this infinuation upon 
you; I fhall fimply endeavour tofhew, that the caufes you produce, 
are either inadequaate to the attainment of the end propofed; or thet 
their efficiency, great as you imagine it, was derived from other prin- 
ciples than thofe, you have thought proper to mention.” 

Such is Dr. Watfon’s profefied defign in the letters before us ; 
of the execution of which we fhall fpecify the particulars ; with- 
out entering into any argument refpecting the validity of a mere 
hiftorical faith in Chriftianity (which feems to be the only thing 
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here contended for) as that faving faith; which is the powop 
of God unto falvation, to every one that believeth *, 
‘*¢ Your firit caufe (continues our apologift) is, * the inflexible, 
* and, if you may ufe the expreffion, the intolerant zeal of the Chrif. 
* tians, derived, it is true, from the Jewith religion, but purified from 
* the narrow and unfocial fpirit, which inftead of inviting, had deterred 
‘ the Gentiles from embracing the law of Mofes.’—Yes, Sir, we are 
agreed, that the zeal of the Chriftians was inflexible, xeither death, 
nor life, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things prefent, nor things to 
come, could bend it intoa feparation from the love of Ged, which was 
in Chrift Je/us their Lord; it was an inflexible obftinacy, in not blaf- 
pheming the name of Chnft, which every where expofed them to per- 
jecution ; and which even your amiable and philofophic Pliny thought 
proper, for want of other crimes, to punifh with death in the Chrif- 
tians of his province.-—We are agreed too, that the zeal of the Chrif- 
tians was intolerant; for it denounced tribulation and anguifh upon 
every foul of man that did evil, of the Few firf, and alfo of the Gen- 
rile; it would net tolerate in Chriftian worfhip, thofe who fupplicated 
tle image of Czfar, who bowed down at the altars of Paganifm, who 
mixed with the votaries of Venus, or wallowed in the filth of Baccha- 
nalian feftivals. 
** But though we are thus far agreed, with refpect ta the inflexibi- 
lity and intolerance of Chriftian zeal; yet as to the nig from ° 
which it was derived, we are toto calo divided in opinion, You de- 
duce it from the Jewifh religion ; I would refer it to a more adequate 
and a more obvious fource, a full perfuafion of the truth of Chrif- 
tianity. What! think you that it was a zeal derived from the unfo- 
ciable fpirit of Judaifm, which infpired Peter with courage to up- 
bruid the whole people of the Jews in the very capital of Judea, with 
having delivercd up Fofus, with having denied him in the prefence of 
Pilate, with having defired a murderer to be granted them ix bis flead, 
with having killed the Prince of life? Was it from this principle, 
that the {ame apoftle in conjunttion with John, when fummoned, not 
before the dregs of the people (whofe judgments they might have 
been fuppofed capable of mifleading, and whofe refentment they might 
have defpifed) but before the rulers and the elders and the fcribes, 
the dread tribunal of the Jewifh nation, and commanded by them to 
teach no more in the name of Jefus; boldly anfwered, zat they could 
not but [peak the things, which they had feen and heard ?---they had 
fecn with their cyes, they bad handled with their hands the word of life ; 
and no hyman jurifdiction could deter them from being faithiul wit- 
neffes of what they had feen and heard, Here then you may perceive 
the genuine and undoubted origin of that zeal, which you afcribe to 
what appears to mea very iniufficient caufe ; and which the Jewith 
rulers 
* As Reviewers, it will not be expedted of us to enter into any wnneceTary con- 
treverly, or fay more on the fubieét than the author’s manner of treating it requires. 
Te mens whom h iorical evidence wiliconvince, and who place a fufficient confidence 
'r h’Gory, a more powerful mode of conviction is certainly as unneceffary as it is nex 


ce#ary to thofe, who hobd hiftorical evidence (as philofopher: generally do) ine 
“ry gublous diate of authoriny. 
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yulers were fo far from confidering as the ordinary effect of their reli- 
gion, that they were exceedingly at a lo{s how to account for it; 
now when they faw the beldue/s of Peter and John, and perecived that 
they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled. The apoltles, 
heedlefs of coniequences, and regardlefs of every thing but truth, 
openly every where profeffed themfelves witnefles of the refurrection 
of Chrift ; and witha confidence, which could proceed from nothing 
bat conviction, and which pricked the Jews to the heart, bade she 
houfe of Ifracl know affuredly, that God had made that fame Fefus, 
avhom they had crucified, both Lord and Chrif, 

‘« I mean not to produce thefe initances of apoftolic zeal, as direct 
proofs of the truth of Chriftianity ; for every religion, nay, every 
ubfurd fect of every religion, has had it’s zealots, who have not 
fcrupled to maintain their principles at the expence of their lives ; 
and we ought no more to infer the truth of Chrittianity from the mere 
zeal of it’s propagators, than the truth of Mahometanifm from that 
of a'Turk. When aman fuffers himfelf to be covered with infamy, 
pillaged of his property, and dragged at laft to the block or the ftake, 
rather than give up his opinion ; the proper inference is, not that his 
opinion is true, but that he believes it to be true ; and a queftion of 
ferious difcuffion immediately prefents itfelti—upon what foundation 
has he built his belief ? This is often an intricate inquiry, including 
in ita vat compafs of human learning; a Bramin or a Mandarin, 
who fhould obferve a miffionary attefling the truth of Chriftianity with 
his blood, would, notwithftanding, have a right to afk many queftions 
before it could be expeéted, that he fhould give an affent to our faith. 
In the cafe indeed of the apofties, the enquiry would be much lefs 
perplexed ; fince it would briefly refolve itfelf into this whether 
they were credible reporters of facts, which they themfelves profeffed 
to have feen :---and it would be an eafy matter to fhew, that their 
zeal in attefting what they were certainly competent to judge of, 
could not proceed from any alluring mu of worldly intereft or 
ambition, or from any other probable motive than a love of truth.” 

We itop in our quotation here to exprefs our approbation of 
Dr. Watfon’s juft and liberal fentiments, refpeéting the nature 
and validity of religious zeal; and at the fame time to remind 
him that it may zot be fo eafy a matter, to thew the motives of the 
apoftolic zeal, as he imagines. As to his amplification, on the 
fubjet, through the remainder of his firft letter, we have only to 
fay, it is done /ecundum artem. Like an able pleader he makes 
the beft ufe of his, witneffes, and by artfully introducing the 
words of the /azw (texts of fcripture) he makes every thing out 
to be gofpcl. His clofing hint to his yaunger readers, viz. * that 
Leland and others, in their replies to the modern deifts, have 
given very full, and, as many learned men apprehend, very fa- 
tisfatory anfwers to all the objections of the ancient Gnottics, 
might have due weight if fuch were really the cafe. But what if 
this be not the cafe. And that it is, is juftly to be doubted, af 
Chrifianity after all ftands in need of apology. Our sar 
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builds much on the apprebenfion of learned men. Let us take the 
liberty to tell him, that there are very many /earned men, who are 
very dull of apprebenfion; and that even many of his younger rea- 
ders may be quicker of apprehenfion by half.---This intimation 
is thrown out merely ad captaudum vulgus; but our author 
fhould reflect that there is the great vulgar and the /ma//; and 
that the generality of /earned men, as they are ftiled, may take 
their choice under which they will chufe to be ranked ; but as to 
their apprehenjions they are frequently either by art or nature, vul- 
gar enough, 


(To be continued next Month.) 





A Series of Anfwers to certain Popular ObjeEions, againft feparat- 
ing from the Rebellious Colonies, and difcarding them entirely : 
Being the concluding Tra& of the Dean of Gloucefter, on the Sub- 
jc of American Affairs. 8vo. 2%. Raikes, Gloucefter. Ca- 
dell, London. 


Although any anfwers to objections againft difcarding the 
American Colonies, may now feem addrefled to the mother-coun- 
try too late, we muft do this writer the juttice to fay, that he ap- 
pears to have much weight of argument on his fide. The u/tima 
ratio regum, which is adopted on both fides, promifes, however, 
fo greatly to preponderate, that we refer thofe who are curious 
to know the particulars of our reverend politician’s reafoning, to 
the pamphlet itfelf; prefenting to our readers only an extract or 
two from his preface and potticript. 

** In regard to the following treatife, fays he, ' requeft the 
candid and impartial reader (for as to the bigoted, the uncandid, or 
malevolent, I mutt leave them to aétas they pleafe) to form his judg- 
ment concerning it, not froma fingle circumftance, or two, but from 
the whole force of the argument, confidered in one view. It may 
pothbly, nay probably, be that I may be miftaken in a few particulars, 
and that. I may have been impofed upon thro’ a wrong information 
in others ; and yet the main, grand argument remain as firm as ever. 
T will not therefore be anfwerable for every minute point, or trifling 
circumitance; but I ho!d myfelf obliged to defend the truth, and im- 
portance of the general do¢trine. 

‘* Men, who have a bad caufe todefend, will catch at fhadows, pre- 
tending to raife mighty triumphs on imaginary victories, in order to 
divert the attention of the reader from the main point. But men, 
who are contcious of having truth on their fide, will be the lefs atten- 
tive to mere circumftantials ; becaufe they know they are right as to 
effentials. I have trequently experienced this fa&; and particularly 
in the difpute between Dr. Franklin and myfelf: which, as it has an 
intimate conne¢tion with the enfuing treatife, and will ferve to throw 
a ttrong light on certain manoeuvres, now endeavoured to be concealed, 
I will lay before the public. 
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** At the very time, when Dr. Franklin oppofed the Stamp-ac, as 
being unconttitutional, and fubverfive of the liberties of America, he 
was by the favour of his prefent Majeity, continued pofi-mafter 
general for the province of Penfylvania:—an office this! which, 
according to his own doctrine, was created by an unconffitutional a& 
ot a tyrannical Parliament in the reign of Queen Aun, and during the 
adminiftration of the Whigs. However, as he could reconcile it ta 
his conicience to enjoy this uxconflitutional lucrative place; fo it 
feems, that after the Stamp bill had paft into a law, his confcience 
became lefs fqueamifh in regard to that alfo, as will appear by the 
fe-juel. 

** Now, in the firft and fecond editions of my fourth tract, unhap- 
pily for me, I had charged him with procuring a place for bim/e/f in 
the American Stamp-Otfice ; whereas, alas ! it proved to be not for 
Limfelf, but for his friend. And as'poor eulprit was thus dete&ted in 
an offence of fo heinous a nature, againit the eternal truth and reéti- 
tude of things, great were the exultations of the Doctor and his patri- 
otic friends. Reader, I plead guilty to the indictment; sabes conf 
tentem reum. ‘Therefore I will lay Dr. Franklin’s own ftate of the 
cafe before you ;-—and this the rather, becaufe his republican agents 
and abettors, the Monthly Reviewers, have dared me to publifh his 
own account; hoping, I fuppofe, that 1 had-miflaid my voucher. 

** In a letter to me, dated March 2, 1774, are thefe identical 
words ;—‘ Some days after the Stamp-act was paffed, to which I had 
* given all the oppofition I could with Mr. Grenville, I received a 
* note from Mr. Wheatley, his fecretary, {the fame Wheatley, whole 
are were afterwards ffolen, and confeffed to be in the poflefion of 

r. Franklin, and whofe nephew was in danger of being mardered, 
for endeavouring to trace out the original theft] ‘ defiring to fee me 
* the next morning. I waited upon him accordingly, and found with 
him feveral other colony-agents. He acquainted us that My. Grenville 
was defirous to make the execution of the act as little inconyepient 
aud difagreeable to the Americans as poffible, and therefore did not 
think of fending Stamp officers from hence ;_ but wifhed to have 4:/- 
creet and reputable perfons appointed in each province, from ainong 
the inhabitants, fuch as would be acceptable to them. Far as they 
were to pay the tax, he thought ftrangers fhould not have the etuo- 
luments. Mr. Wheatley therefore wifhed us to name for our re- 
fpettive colonies, informing us, that Mr, Grenville would be obliged 
to us, for pointing out to him Aoneff and re/ponfible men, and would 
pay great regard to our nomination. By this plaufible, and ap- 
parently candid declaration, we qere drawva im to nommate: And 
I named for our province Mr. Hughes, faying at the fame time, 
that I knew not whether he would accept of it. I was only fure, 
that if he did, he would execute the office faithfully. 1 foon after had 
notice of his appointment.’ : 

** Now, can any man in his fenfes really believe, by perufing this 
letter, that either Dr. Franklin, or any of the colony-agents conceived 
fuch dreadful ideas, at that juncture, of the ca/laving nature and horrid 
tendency of this Stamp-act, as have been fo artfully imputed to 3d 
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No :—F am fure, he cannot in his confcience believe any fuch thing; 
Yet the whole band of mock-patriots, and republican-zealots held this 
very language in all their harangues both before and fince ; repre- 
fenting the poor Stamp-act as a moniter more deftructive to the hu- 
man-race, than the moft terrible, death-doing giants in romance. All 
therefore that can be fairly and juttly concluded from the tenor of this 
extract is, that the colony-agents, after having made that kind of oppo- 
fition which is xfually made to every new tax, conceived, that they 
had gone far enough, and that now it was time to acguic/ce, and to 
have recourfe to other meafures of a more pacific turn. 

** As therefore peace and harmony were again retftored, or at the 
worft, were very likely to be reftored in a fhort time ; from whence 
comes the prefent fiend of fury and difcord among us ? reader, I will 
hot mince the matter, but declare at once,—it came from the Regency 
éi/]: that fatal bill has brought on all.the calamities, which both 
Great- Britain and America have fuffered, or are likely to fuffer in the 
prefent war. ‘To make this clearly appear, if it wants any illuttration, 
1 would obferve, that it had been the conflant practice with the mock= 
patriots and republicans, tor many years, to reprefent the late Princefs 
Dowager of Wales in the moft odious colours, and to afperie her cha- 
raéter in almoft every refpect : in which endeavour they had certainly 
fo tar fucceeded, as to render her extremely unpopular. ‘Theretores 
when the Regency-dill was to be tramed, the miniiter [ Mr. Grenville] 
thought it the moft prudent way to get it conftructed in fuch a manner, 
as to omit her name, and confequently to exclude her from being re- 

ent. This was handle enough for wily, and machiavalian politicians 
totakeholdof. Confequently, they, who had fo lately, and fo grofly 
abufed and infulted, now as much flattered and cajoled her, offering: all 
their weight and aifiitance to ferve her in this caufe. ‘The bait took ; 
her name was inferted in the Regency-dill; the ftamp-minifter was 
difmiffed ; and they of courie fucceeded in his room. And then in- 
deed, out of mere neceflity (for I do not believe it was their :nward 
choice) they were compelled to repeal that Stamp-act, againit which 
they had fo jong, and fo vehemently exclaimed. Butalas! confcious 
to themfelves, that. they had done exceedingly wrong, they éndea- 
voured to mend the matter, tinker like, by making it. much worfe ; 
hoping (vainly hoping) to patch up the breach they had made in the 
conftitution, by the /oldering of a declaratory law. But the Ameri- 
cans, now taught to know their own importance (a doétrine, which 
they were always ready to learn) and feeling their own ftrength in our 
weaknefs, rejected the expedient with diidain. The only ufe, to 
which they put it was to fwell their catalogue of pretended grievances 
with this additional one of an ea/laving declaratory law. And to be 
fure, it ferved admirably well for that purpofe, but for no other. For 
as toany thing elie, to pretend to bind the colonies iz all cafes what- 
foever, after having given fuch a recent proof, that we dared not bind 
them to pay even an halt penny tax on a news-paper, was fuch an in- 
ftance of gafconading tolly as is hardly to be paralleled. Nowonder 
then, that the colomiis ihould firit weat it as a ridiculous bravado ; 
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ani then make ufe of it as a weapon againtt ourfelves, by putting it 
into their lift of imaginary wrongs, 

** Theretore, let Mr. Burke (or the admirable and excellent Mre 
Burke, as Dr. Price ftiles him) call me court vermin, as long as he 
pleafes; yet as long as I can cracv/, I will ever maintain, that the 
Rockingham adminiftration were the caule, the exciting caute I 
mean, ot the prefent war, and of all the calamities derived from 
it.” 

We have allowed the more room for quotation, as we think 
juttice to Dean Tucker, of whom we fhall probably hear no more 
on the fubject, requires it of us, 

His poitcript, for the fame reafon, we fhall print entire. 

** The foregoing treatife was finifhed, and a great part fent to the 

prefs, betore the news arrived of the fuccefs of his Majefty’s forces 
againft the American Rebels. Probably this circumttance may make 
a great alteration in fome men’s minds, refpecting the neceffity or ex- 
pediency of a total feparation. But, alas ! arguing from mere con- 
tingencies and the chance of war, is at befta very precarious method, 
and is the more fatally delufive, as it is fo flatrering to human vanity. 
indeed it has no weight at all, if putin the balance againft the na- 
tural, and therefore in the end the xecefary courfe of things. It was 
certainly as much the intereit of the Englith nation to have abandoned 
France, immediately atter the fhining victories of Agincourt and 
Crefiy, as ever it was either before, or fince. But, alas! who is fo 
wife and prudent as to make ceflions immediaicly, after having gained 
a victory, or made a conqueii ? 
_ ‘* ‘The only proper interence to be drawn from our prefent fuccefs 
is, to terminate the war with more ipeed, and with greater reputation. 
It is now wholly in our power to provide proper fettlements for the 
Joyal part of the Americans in the four central provinces: of New- 
York, New-Jerfey, Maryland, and Penfylvania; which provition 
and fettlements perhaps it may not be in our power to make fome 
years hence, or after a reverfe of fortune. Therefore we ought to 
embrace the pretent opportunity ere it be lott;—and conclude the 
war. National intereit, national honour, good policy, and the prin- 
ciples of permanent, extenfive commerce all unite in this point.” 

Conciupe tat War!—ZJn verbo facerdotis, this is excellent 
political advice! It puts us in mind, however, of the like maf- 
terly ftroke of policy, in the cabinet-council, called together 
about fubduing the Dragon of Wantley. 

* 1/2. Coun. A thought to quell him, comes into my head, 

* No way fo proper, as to kill him dead. 

* ad. Coun. O, miracle of wifdom! fine fuggettion !--- 

* 3d. Coun, But how? and who's to do it?---That’s the queftion.’ 
Could Dean Tucker, in adviiing government to conclude the war, 
tell us how to bring about a conifummation fo devoutly to be 
withed, he would be the moft divine politician in Europe. Erit 
nobis, at leaft, AZagnus Apollo. 

K. 
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Medical Refcarches, ce. By Andrew Wilfon, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 
Hooper. 
(Continued from page 280.) 

In conformity to our promife lait month, we have reconfidered 
Dr. Wilfon’s Syftem, or rather imaginary outlines of a fyftem; 
which has probably fome foundation in nature, although the ad- 
jutting of it to the fupport of the particular parts of the fuper- 
itructure, feems, for want of fufficient experiment, to be fome- 
what premature. We do not pretend to fay, that the ingenious 
writer, himfelf, does not fee farther into his fcheme than will 
probably be feen by the moft enlightened of his readers; though 
we mutt frankly confefs, for our own part, that we have not an 
underitanding fufficiently enlightened, or conceptions fo aptly 
volatile as to comprehend with any perfpicuity, or trace with any 
precifion, the ‘ unremittent reciprocal corrufcations of the vital 
‘ ponies ‘in the fluids and folids upon one another, according 
* tothe different qualities and confiftencies they affume in the 
‘ different parts of our conftitution ; by which,’ our author fays, 
the whole fyfiem ef life is difplay ed and maintained in every in- 
dividual,’---We thall proceed, ‘therefore, to the confideration 
of matters more within the narrow limits of our capacity ; the 
doctor’s obfervations on the materiality, denfity, and activity of 
‘ight ; and on air. 

** Ariftotelian * though it was, there wasa great deal of fhrewdnefs 
and fagacity in that old metaphyfical definition of light implied in the 
term materia media, intimating that it was a fubftance related in fome 
manner both to /pirit and to body. By an infinite feries of fenfible effects 
with which univerfal nature is momentarily every where teeming, 
whofe caufes elude all poflible perception, light, the fountain of 
them, juitly deferves the name of Anima. But the great and reve- 
rend nag a of this wonderful principle of nature, to prevent all 
mittakes, has provided that fome of its endliefs modifications fhould 
yield us {atis fator y demonttration of its being body and not fpirit, 
and of iss operations being mechanical and not rational.’ 

Our author fhould have faid mental, for nothing is more ra- 
tional than the operations of mechanical caufes and effects ob- 
fervable in the: procefs o of phytical experiment, His diftinétion 
alfo between material principles and /piritval principles is re 
vagne and uneffential. Had he diftinguifhed between phyf: cal 
power or agency and tnielleciual defien or direciion, he would have 

included a real difference; obvious both to common fenfe and 
philofophical experiment, hat between body and fpirit is a 
chimerical 


‘ 
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* Does _ Wilfon mean this epithet 2s a term of commendation or cenfure ? We 
with our modern phtlofophers had half the ab bties of om Ariftotie; they would 
know better than to afiedt to de pi fe fo tu persor a ge nus. 
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chimerical and popular diftin@ion, without any philofophical dif- 
ference accompanying it. 

*¢ That light and fire are fubftantially or materially the fame, is 
evident from their commutability or their reciprocal gencration of 
each other. For as fire neceffarily generates light, and diicovers itlelf 
to the fenfe of fecing; fo light, converged into a focus, conititutes 
pure elementary fire, without the interpofition of any medium or other 
fubject neceflary for its fupport. Again, light and heat are propa- 
gated by the fame laws. They act in ftraight lines —They diftule 
themfelves from a centre outward—their powers decay according to 
their diftances from the centers trom which they are irradiated —they 
are fubject to the fame laws of reflection ——— 

** Again, the fenfes which we are provided with to acquaint us with 
the powers of light or fire, are formed upon the plan of the moit exact 
and refined mechanifm, and therefore are prepared only for the im- 
preflions ef what is ftri€tly and properly m:terial.” 

We have, on fo many occafions, and for many years paft, as 
well in the Monthly Review as in the prefent work, and in many 
other publications, expatiated on the nature of fire and light, 
fhewing them both to be rather the accidents of bodies than bodies 
themfelves, that we fhall not repeat our arguments till we find 
them controverted. There is no fuch fimple element in nature, 
or principle in phyfics, as elementary fire. Nor do /ight and 
beat appear to be propagated by the iame laws *. And if they 
were, they are nothing more than diflerent modes of agitation 
or motion in the fame medium: which, though it be necefiary 
to the fubfiftence of fuch motion, or to the temporary exiitence 
of light and heat, is not itfelf either light or fire. 

Of the denfity of light, our author {peaks fomewhat more phi- 
lofophically ; enumerating the infurmountable difficulties attend- 
ing the phyfical theory of light and colours, as looicly fuggefted 
by Sir Ifaac Newton. Againtt the fuppofed infinite penetrability 
and velocity of light, his arguments, though not new, are cer- 
tainly valid. His notions of an eterial p/enum (or, as he ttiles it, 
a pleaum of light) are alfo in part rational and philofophical. 

‘* A plenum of light will account for the phenomena; and no 
other fuppofition can doit. Admit the fuppotition of a plenum to 
be clogged with difficulties to our conceptions ; fill it is embaraffed 
with none fo repugnant to the nature of things, as the fuppotitions I 
have mentioned. A plenum will account for an initantaneous impref- 
fion of light upon our fenfes by the remoteit objects ; and it is much 
more natural to fuppofe, that certain circumilances in fome immente- 
ly remote cafes, may make us apprehend that fome fmail time is fpent 
in its tranfmiflions, when in a plenum it thould be initantaneous, than 
to fuppofe that any body can move thoufands of miles in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

Zz2 “* Xple- 


1 ae he » fame Jaws om ye not 2 , 
* By the way, What beng propagated oy the Jame iawy means, we do pot clealry 
Com pre hend. 














_ did not fee a little farther, and discover, what we have for many 
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“¢ A plenurh is no way inconfitent with lights ating in fraight 
lines on our fenie, or with its being put in action in either diverging 
or converging lines : but it is impoth:ble that out of a plenum, a fluid 
with no lineal adhetion can fly away to all diftances in ropy tenacions- 
like threads, incapable of being confounded or deranged. In fhort, 
a plenum tends to contravert none of the phenomena of light~ and 
colours; tho’ I conte’s it will alter the interpretation of iome of 
them. If there is apprehended any inconvenience in that, it is only 
fach an one as will initiate us into more knowledge upon that fubject. 

** I know the only plaufible objection again/t a plenum that ever 
could be urged, is the difliculty of conceiving the poffibility of motion 
inone. Indeed, if at/ractiog is, what fome philofophers have now 
pronounced it tobe, an effentia!l adjunct of materiality ; there can be 
no diitinétion between an univerial plenum and an univerfal folid. 
But as | take folidity to be like all the other various modifications of 
bodies, a phyfical refult of the compofition of nature ; folidity and a 
plenum have no conne<tion with one another in my ideas. But let 
us take nature as it is, and according to it examine the weight of this 
objection to a plenum. 

‘* Formerly philofophy accounted water itfelf fo completely a plenum 
as to pronounce it incompreheniible ; yet ftill in that ftate it remain- 
ed a fiuid fuiceptible of an internal motion of all its parts. Now, in- 
deed, they fay it is capable of fome degree of compreffioa, and f 
fancy, if they will put it into circumftances proper for fubjetting it to 
the éxperiment, they will find it elattic alfo. But whether thefe 
things are foor not, they do not affect my argument ; for the internal 
motion of a plenum of water can be afcertained by bodies moving in 
it, that have no power to make room for themfelves by comprefiing 
it. Water then is fo fara plenum, that it is fearcely compreffibie. 
‘This water, as hot as boiling, is fuch a plenum in a conitant internal 
motion of all its conttituent parts. ‘he light paffes as_regularly 
and tranfparently thro’ a glafs ot boiling hot water, as if it was a piece 
of folid chryttal. 

*¢ The light paffing thro’ a piece of chryftal may be explained by 
the pores of the chry{tal lying in lines parallel to the lines of light ; 
but this will not folve the phenomenon of the lights paffing in 
firaight lines thro’ a boiling hot fluid, whofe pores cannot continue 
one moment in the fame parallel polition to one another. If then, 
this marvellous fluid can preferve its action as light uninterruptedly, 
thro” a plenum whofe internal parts are m perpetual motion ; is there 
any wonder, that in the pure medium of its own plenum, it fhould 
make its impreffion on our fenfes in the direction of rays or lines, 
without the necetlity of fuppofing its operations mutt be dittracted, be- 
caufe they are performed in a plenum ; or without the neceflity of 
fuppofing that every atom of light that delineates on my eye the fenfe 
of an object, muft have been iffiied or reverberated from that object, 
in the fame manner that a ball toffed aguinft a wall, recoils back into 
the hand again ?” 
We,wonder, when our author came fo near the truth, he 
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years repeatedly urged, that the rays of light are vibratory 
motions propagated through the elementary particles of fuch an 
elaftic plenum, without interfering or uninterrupting each other: 
which motions, though retraéted in proportion to the denfity of 
diaphanous bodies, are propagated through the component parts 
of {uch bodies, as well as through the elementary parts of other 
tranfparent media. 

We fhall referve our animadverfions on Dr. Wilfon’s remarks 
on the activity of /ight and of air, to another opportunity. 





Cicera’s Brutus ; or, the Hiflory of Orators : alfa his Orator, or 
accomplifhed Speaker. By E. Fones. 8vo. §s. in boards. 
White. 


Having been called upon, in a manner more fingular than 
civil, to give this tranflation of Mr. Jones’s a con/picuous place in 
our Review, we fhall comply with our correfpondent’s requett, 
and that we may not be charged with having made a partial exhi- 
bition of it, leave it to fpeak, in a fpecimen or two, for itfelf, 

The firft of the two pieces, de claris Oratoribus, is faid to have 
been written by Cicero, in his retirement, after he was. turned 
of fixty years of age. It is compofed in the way of dialogue, 
fuppofed to have pafled between Brutus and Atticus, under the 
Mtatue of Plato, in the author’s garden at Rome. The fubject of 
it is a defcriptive enumeration of the moft celebrated orators, that 
had flourifhed in Greece and Rome, from the éarlieft {tages of the 
art to his own times ; and appears to have been intended as a 
fupplement to his three books de Oratore. 

The following is the oratorial character which Atticus gives 
of that imperial commentator, Julius Ceefar. 

‘s T really think of Cefar, and every body elie fays the fame of this 
accurate connoiffeur in the art of fpeaking, that he has the puréft and 
moft elegant command of the Roman language of ali the orators that 
have yet appeared : and that not merely by domcttic habit, as we have 

‘lately heard it obferved of the families of the Lelii and the Mucii, 
(though even’ here, I believe, this might partly have been the cafe) 
but he chiefly acquired and brought it to its prefent periection, by a 
ftudious application to the moft intricate and refined branches of Lite- 
rature, ad by a careful and conftant attention to the purity of his 
ftyle. But that 4e, who, involved as he was ina perpetual hurry of 
bufinefs, could dedicate toyox, my Cicero, a labourea Treatife on the 
Art of Speaking correctly ; that 4e, who, in the firft book of it, laid 
it down as an axiom, that an accurate choice of words is the founds- 
tion of eloquence ; and who has beftowed, faid he, (addreffing himi¢if 
again to Brutus) the higheft encomiums on this friend of ours, who 
yet choofes to leave Czfur’s charaéter to me :—that /e fhould be a 
perieéct matter of the language of polite converiation, isa piece 

which 
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which is almoft too obvious to be mentioned.” ‘*I faid, the highef 
encomiums, pyrfued Atticus, becaufe he fays in fo many words, when 
he addreffes himfelf to Cicero—if others have beflowed all their time 
and attention to acquire a habit of expreffing themfelves with cafe and 
correéine{s, bow much is the name and dignity of the Roman people in- 
debted to you, who are the highcf pattern, and indecd the fixft inventor 
of that rich fertility of language which diffinguifbes your perform- 
ances?” —** Indeed, faid Brutus, I think he has extolled your merit 
in avery friendly, and a very magnificent fiyle: for you are not only 
the highef pattern, and even the frft inventor of all our fertility of 
language, which alone is praife enough to content any reafonable man, 
but you have added frefh honours to the name and dignity of the Ro- 
nan people; for the very excellence in which we had hitherto been 
conquered by the vanquifhed Greeks, has now been either wrefted 
from their hands, or equally fhared, at leaft, between us and them. 
So that I preter this honourable teftimony of Cafar, I will not fay to 
the public thankigiving, which was decreed for your oz military fers 
vices, but to the triumphs of many heroes.”——‘* Very true, replied 
I, provided this honourable teftimony was really the voice of Czfar’s 
judgment, and not of his friendfhip : for he certainly has added more 
to the dignity of the Roman people, whoever he may be (it indeed 
any fuch man has yet exifted) who has not only exemplified and en- 
larged, but firft produced this rich fertility of expreifion, than the 

,doughty warrior who has ftormed a few paltry caftles of the Liguri- 
ans, which have furnifhed us, you know, with many repeated tri- 
umphs. . In reality, if we can fubmit to hear the truth, it may be af- 
ferted (to fay nothing of thoie god-like plans, which, fupported- by 
the wifdom of our generals, has frequently faved the. finking fkate, 
both abroad and at home) that an orator is juitly entitled to the pre- 
ference to any commander in a petty war.” — 

‘* —Czxfar, who.as guided by the principles of art, has corrected 
the imperfections of a vicious cuftom, by adopting the rules and im- 
provements ofa good one, as he found them occafionally difplayed in 
the courfe of politeconverfation. Accordingly, to the purett elegance 
of expreflion, (which is equally neceflary to every well-bred ciuzen, 
as to an orator) he has added all the various ornainents of elocution ; 
fo that he feems to exhibit the fineft painting in the moft advantage- 
ous point of view. As he has fiich extraordinary merit even in the 
common run of his language, I muft confefs that there is no perfon I 
know of, to whom he fhiould yicld the preference. Befides, his man- 
ner of fpeaking, both as to his voice and gefture, is fplendid and 
noble, without the leaft appearance of artifice or affectation : and there 
is a dignity in his very preience, which befpeaks a great and elevated 
mind.” 

In the fecond trac, Cicero gives us the character of a perfect 
orator, as follows : 

** As I am not feeking a pupil to inftruét, but an orator who is to be 
the model of his profeflion, he muft have the preference who can al- 
ways difcern what is proper and becoming. For-eloquence fhould, 
above all things, have that hind of diicretion which makes her a pét- 
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fet miftrefS of time and cnaracter: becaufe we are not to fpeak upon 
every occafion, or betore every audience, or againt every opponent, 
or in defence of every client, and to every judge, in the fame invari- 
able manner. He, therefore, is the man of genuine eloquence, who 
can adapt his language to what is moft fuitable to each. By doing 
this, he will be fure to fay every thing as it ought to be faid. He 
will neither fpeak drily upon copious fubjects, nor without dignity and 
fpirit upon things of importance ; but his language will always be 
proportioned, and equal to his fubject. His introduction will be 
mode{t,—not flaming with all the glare of expreffion, but compoted of 
quick and lively turns of fentiment, either to wound the caufe of his 
antagoniit, or recommend his own. His narratives will be clear and 

laufible,—not delivered with the grave formality of an hiftorian, but 
in the ftyle of polite converfation. If his caufe be flight, the thread 
of his argument, both in proving and refuting, will be fo likewile, 
and he will fo conduét it in every part, that his language may rife and 
expand itfelf, as the dignity of his fubject encreafes. But when his 
caufe will admit a full exertion of the powers of eloquence, he will 
then difplay himfelf more openly ;—he will then. rule, and bend the 
pailions, and direct them at his pleafure,—that is, as the nature of his 
caufe and the circumftances of the time fhall require. 

‘* To fpeak handfomely, and like an orator, is nothing more than 
to exprets the choiceft fentiments in the fineft language. ‘The noblett 
thoughts will be of little fervice to an orator, unleis he is able to com- 
municate them in a correét and agreeable ftyle: nor will the fplendor 
of our expreflions appear to a proper advantage, unlefs they at 
carefully and judicioutly ranged. Permit me to add, that the beauty 
of both will be confiderably heightened by the harmony of our num- 
bers :—fuch numbers (for I cannot repeat it too often) as are not only 
cemented together, like thofe of the poets, but which avoid all appear- 
ance of metre, and have as little refemblance to it as poffible : though 
it is certainly true that the numbers themfelves are the fame, not only 
of the poets and orators, but of all in general who exercife the faculty 
of fpeech, and, indeed, of every inftrument which produces a found 
whofe time can be meafured by the ear. It is owing intirely to the 
different arrangement of our'feet that a fentence aflumes either the 
eafy air of profe, or the uniformity of verfe. Call it theretore, by 
what name you pleafe, (compofition, perfection, or.number) it is a 
neceflary reflraint upon our language; not only (as Arittotle and 
‘Theophraftus have obferved) to prevent our fentences (which fhould 
be limited neither by the breath of the {peaker, nor the pointing of a 
tranferiber, but by the fole reftraint of number) from running on 
without intermiffion.like a babbling current of water; but chiefly be- 
caufe our language, when properly meafured, has a much greater 
effe& than when it is loofe and unconfined. For as wrefllers and 
gladiators, whether they parry or make an affault, have a certain 
grace in their motions, fo that every effort which contributes tothe 
defence or the victory of the combatants, prefents an agreeable attitude 
to the eye: fo the powers of language gan neither give nor evade an 
important blow, unlefs they are gracctully exerted. That fivle, 
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. therefore, which is not regulated by numbers, is to me as unbecom- 
ing as the motions ofa gladiator who has not been properly srained-and 
exercifed: and fo far is our language trem being enervated: bya tkil- 
ful arrangement of our words (as is petendes by thefe who, for 
want either of proper initructors, capacit}, or diligence, have not been 
able to attain it) that, on the contrwry, without this, it is impoflible 
it fhould have any force or efficacy.” 

But our readers have, probably, by this time, enough of this 
egregious tranflation of Ciceronian Eloquence ! 





The Triumphs of Fafhion, a Poem, containingfomée Hints to the 
Fafionable World: With a Word to the Saints andthe Nabobs: 
In three Parts. Part the Firfit. 4to. 1s.6d. London, printed 
in the Year mpccixxvi, and fold by the Bookiellers of London 
and Bath. sige 
Fronti nulla fides, fays the proverb; and yet a lying face be- 

{peaks a falfe heart. We have reafon to believe this production 

was neither printed nor written in London; but by nie Grub, 

whom the prefent profitable trade of perfonal abufe has enabled to 
get trundied down to-Bath, to vent his fpleen againit his betters. 

What a pity the waters are not a {pecific for the overflowing of 

the bile !: -Of-all difeafes to which the human frame is fubje¢t, 

there is none, indeed, fo difficult to be eradicated as Finvy. It is 
in itfelfa complication of diforders, which bafiles the tkillof the 
whole Faculty; while the cache¢tic wretch, who is affected with it, 
only lives the longer in torment todie the more miferable. Lucky 
is it for fuch vipers, that they light now and then upon merit feft- 
ciently diftinguifhed to excite a plentiful difcharge of that enve+ 
nomed virus, which is conitantly gathering within them ;. for 
want of which they would otherwife be choaked with their owt 
gali, and die involuntary fuicides. -Of this fpecies of feribblerg, 
feems to be the author (if fo we may ftile him) of the-pigfgnp 
performance.» Mark his exordium. Peres 

Idol of fools, at whofe glad f{ummons come jens 

The painted crowds where Folly beats her drum ; 

Idols of fools, fubordinates of vice, 

Who rear Examples tlandard to entice ; 

Idols of fools, whe fill go hand in hand, 

And _ rule defpotic in this bleffed land ; 

Now on thefe lines your kindeft influence fhed, 

And let them be the fafhion to be read. 

That this writer invokes the idol or idsis, to whofe protect 

he has the beft pretence, mutt be allowed: for that, Folly hat 

far heard his prayer as to fhed her-kindeft influence on the lines. 

et this her poet, is certain; but that he will be jo forrunate as to. 

become 
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become a _fool.in-fafhion, we much doubt; and as a fool out of 
fathion, he muft itill remain a poor fplenetic devil indeed ! 

Among the former, he tells us, 

A fage there is whofe name no author tells, 

By nature wicked, but more wicked made, 

By a long praétice in a wicked trade, 

* Icome,. I come,’ he cries, * no more invoke, 
* Pll fell my foul and body for a joke ; 

* Once I was paid indeed tor every quirk, 

“ But now will gratis do the dlevil’s work.’ 

Really, if this:name.c/$ fage was not repretented as a wealthy, 
Sofhionable cif, we fhould think our grub was here defcribing his 
own perfon, and that the wicked trade, fo long practifed, is the 
diabolical one of flander and defamation. 

The next fafhionable perfonage introduced, isaddreffed as follows : 
Ittuftrious Bufo, chief of Fathion’s tools, 
Whe ftandett foremoft in the lift of fools ; 
Suckled in Italy, brought up in France, 
Whofe very intants fputter French, and dance, 
What does fhe owe to Thee ? What owes the not ? 
Whofe name plain fenfe can’t write without a blot. 

For plain fenje we fhould certainly read wonfenfe. Who the il- 
Juftrious Bufo is, we know not; though, to be fure, his being 
nurfed in Italy and brought up in France make againit him, 
efpecially if bis children are taught to fpeak French, aud to dance. 
This unfafhionabie poetafter is doubtiefs too good an Antigaliican 
to be able to do gither. Another heinous crime in the ilhatrions 
Bu is, 

~ © He crams mobility with praife and cake.’ 

Hine ille lachrymé ! this poetatier is too iguoble, we fuppofe, 
to come in for his quantum of praije and cake; tie. muffins and 
pxgins, as another grub calls them, of B, And theretore, like the 
fox in the fable, he cries the grapes are four. Not that the good 
chear he envies others, is literally confined to compkment and 
cake. Accofding to him, the illuttrious Bujé lives like a.gent- 
tleman, and keeps a plentiful table ; to which he invites his friends 
with fuch cordial folicitation, that he will have no denial, 

Nor ought can cool neglect or iliff rebuff, 
Thy perfeverance is both hot and tough. 

Hot and tough! There’s perfeverance-for you! no wonder it 

fhould prevent aught from cooling negiec?, or fliffening rebuff ! 
: But tell us, Bufo, how it comes to pa’s, 

‘se. You takefuch pains, to make yourtelf an afs, 

oF <P Think’ft thou that each right honourable paunch 

; Who gulps thy claret and contiimes thy haunch ~ 

~The naturalijts have hitherto imputed the office of gulping to 
the jugular mu/cies, and the afophagos, or gullet, and not to the’ 
paunch, But live and learn: this grub appears to be an undefcript 
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animal, which has a maw-mouth, gulping all the way down, 
How mortifying, therefore, to fuch a voracious ftomach, that it 
fhould be prohibited from the gorging of fo many dainties. For it 
feems, the illuftrious Bufa is full as obliging a caterer as her 
hufband, 

And buys with jellies praifes to her face : 

Still fuekles calves with cuftard till they burft, 

Whilft calf the fecond fucks like calf the firft. 

Thus, we are told, the lady fuckles honourable calves, while 
her hufband feeds right honourable ogs. 

You upright dag whofe {plendour you revere, 
Owes all that iplendour, to his grandfire’s beer, 
Had that been ftaler, in an humbler way, 

Thy friend had walk’d, perhaps, befide a dray, 

We did not know before that the difference between mild and 
fale beer, occafioned fo prodigious a difparity in the different 
fwine that guzzle the grains. If Bufo’s friend, however, be an 
upright hog,. and at beft qualified for the occupation of a dray- 
man, it ig plain that our beaftly bard is a downright bog, and de- 
ferves to live only on the refufe of the mefh-vat, inftead of being 
either crammed with cake,or feaited with flummery, os 

Old Gripus made three plumbs the Lord knows how, 
The ftate lack’d money, and may lack it now ; 
His only daughter, to her parent dear, 
Wedded a fool who with’d to be a peer 3 
He got a coronet, of courfe much ienfe, 
The wench a hufband, and the nation pence, 
And titles have, but will no more we hope, 
: Exalted fome—exalted in a rope. 

To fuch an exaltation doth the prefent Poem, as it is called, 
juttly entitle its author ; and, as we are fo far of his opinion that 
every kind of merit fhould be properly rewarded, we join our 
hepe to his, tgat, for the future, the greateft lord in the land 
will not be allowed to have a better title, to be tucked up at the 
triple tree, than the /owe/? and moft vulgar of all ‘plebeians, the 
author of the Triumphs of Fashion, a Poem !---In a free country 
every man fhould be alike at liberty to plead his peerage, 


. 
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A Letter from Governor Pownall to Adam Smith, L.L.D. F.R.S, 
Being an Examination of feveral Points of Doélrine, laid down 
in'bis * Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Naz _ 
tions.” -4to. 1s, 6d. Almon. geet 
«¢ When I firft (fays Mr. Pownall to Dr, Smith) faw the plan and 

fuperftru€ure of your very ingenious and very learned crondile on the 

Wealth of Nations, it gave me a compleat idea of that fyftem, The 
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I had Jong wifhed to fee the public in poffeffion of. “A fyftem, that 
might fix fome firft principles in the moft important of fciences, the 
knowledge of the human community, and its operations. That might 
become principia to the knowledge of politic operations ; as mathema- 
ticks are to mechanicks, aftronomy, and the other fciences.” 

Such a fyftem is, undoubtedly, the grand defideratum in the po- 
litical world; but, we fear, it will be long before even the out- 
lines of it are traced with any degree of exaétnefs ; and as to 
fuch a fyftem itfelf, fo multifarious are the political fprings of 
human aétion, and fo complicated the commercial connections of 
nations, which are every day becoming {till more complicated 
and perplexing, that, till the whole world be peopled, its mutual 
intercourfe univetfal, and the feparate interefts of nations well un- 
derftood, a. political theory, though founded on the moft folid 
grounds mutt be imperfect and impraéticable. Ifever fuch a 
theory, fhould be eftablithed, it muft be effected by the joint la- 
bours of men of fuch enlarged views and intenfe application to the 
fubject, as the author of the prefent letter, and the gentleman, to 
whom it is addrefled. Itis how many years fince the former pub- 
lihed a little tract, entitled, Principles of Polity ; for the imper+ 
fections of which, confalering it was written at a very early pe- 
riod of life, he very unneceflatily apologizes. 

The profeffed defign of the prefent tract will be beft conveyed 
toour readers in the author's own introduétion of it. 

‘¢ Early in my life I had begun an analyfis, of tho/e laws of motion 
(if I may fo exprefs myfelf) which are the fource of, and give direc- 
tion to, the labour of man in the individual; which form that reci- 
procation of wants and intercommunion of mutual fupply that be- 
comes the creating caufe of community: which give energy, motion, 
and that organized form to the compound labour and: operations of 
that community, «which is government ; which give fource to trade 
and conymerce, and are the forming caufes of the inflrument of it, 
money; of the effect of it in operation, an influx of riches, and of the 
final effect, «wealth and power, The fate of that life called me off 
from ftudy. I have however at times (never totally lofing fight of 
it) endeavoured to refume this inveftigation ; but fearing that the 
want of exercife and habit in thofe intelle€tual exertions may have 
rendered me unequal to the attempt, I am extremely happy to find 
this executed by abilities fuperior to what I can pretend to, and to a 
point beyond that which the utmoft range of my fhot could have at- 
tained. Not having any perfonal knowledge of the author, or of the 
port which I now underftand he bears in the learned world, I read 
your book without prejudice.—I faw it deferved a more clofe and at- 
tentive application, than the feafon of bufinefs would allow me to 
give it; I have fince in the retreat of fummer ftudied it: you have, I 

by a truly philofophic and patient analyfis, endeavoured to invefti- 
gate analitically thofe principles, by which natute firit moves and then 
Conducts the operations of man in the individual, and ip community : 
3A2 and 
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and then, next, by application of thefe principles to fact, experience, 
and the inititutiens of men, you have endeavoured to deduce /ynthr. 
tically, by the moft precife and meafured fteps of demonttration, 
thefe important doctrines of practice, which your very fcientifick and 
learned bock offers to the confideration of the world of bufineis. 

** Viewing your book in this light, yet feeing, as my reafoning 
‘leads me to conceive, fome deviations which have mifled your analy- 
fis, fome «berrations from the exact line of demonftration in the de- 
ductive part ; and confidering any errors in a work of that authority, 
which the learning and knowledge that abounds in yours mutt always 
give, as the moit dangerous, and the more fo, as they tend to mix 
themfelves with the reafoning and conduét of men, ‘not of {pecu- 
lation, but ot bufinefs—I have taken the liberty, by {tating my doubts 
to you in this letter, to recommend a revifion of thofe parts which I 
think exceptionable.” 

The firtt fubject, which comes under the letter-writer’s exami- 
nation is the obvious one, of which we ourfelves took netice in 
our Revicw of Dr. Smith’s book; the natural propenfity in man- 
kind to barter. This principle Mr. Pownall very fenfibly contro- 
‘verts ; admitting, however, that the doétor makes no great ufe 
of it either in the coarfeof his analyfis, or in his fubfequent expli- 
‘cations. He proceeds next to examine into the propriety of the 
Doétor’s laying afide money, as ufelefs and of no real value, and 
fubftituting /abour as a comnion ftandard in it’s stead. 

** When I found you, fays he, difcarding metallic money, that 
intervening commodity which having, by common confent, acquired 
a value of its own, hath been hitherto efteemed a common known 
meafure of the value of all other things, from being any longer 
fuch commen meafure, and by a refinement of theory, endeavouring 
to eftablith in its place ¢ an abitra&t notion,’ that labour was the com- 
mon measure of all value; 1 did not only doubt the truth of the pofi- 
tion, but, locking to the ufes that might be made of the doétrine, he- 
fitated on the principle. If labour be the only real and ultimate mea- 
fure of valae, money is but the inftrument, like the counters on the 
,_checquer, which keeps the account ; if this be all the ufe of money, 
then cirevlation, or even am account opened with a banker (according 
to a practice in Scotland, as deferibed by you) is to all ufes and ends 
as good as money. If it is not neceflary, that the common meafure 
fhould have fome known permanent value in itfelf, fo as to convey 
to ail who poflefs it an abfolute power of purchafe, then indeed the 
circulating inftrument, the machine that circulates, whether it bea 
paper or a leather one, or even an account, without any depot, is equal 
to all the ufes and end of money, is that which we may ately receive 
for the future. As I have been mixed in the bufine’s of a country, 
where the evils of this doétrine and practice have been feverely felt, 
and where it was my duty to watch, that nothing was impofed upon 
the public as money, but what was either in itfelf a depot, or was 
eftablifed on a fund equal toa cepofit, and what had a// the ufes of a 
permagent kuown meafure in all cafes of circulation; I could a 

ut 
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but read this leading doétrine of your’s with great taution and doubr. 
I maft doubt, whether it be labour fimply which creates and becomes 
the meafure of value, when I find other component parts mixed in 
the mott fimple idea of value: I cannot conceive, that equal quanti- 
ties of labour are abiolutely of equal value, when I find the value of la- 
bour both ia ufe and in exchange varying in all proportions, amidit the 
correlative values of thefe component parts ; 1 cannot fuppofe tabour 
to be the ultimate meaiure, when I find labour itfelf meafured by 
fomething more remote.—You fay very properly in the major of 
your fyllogifm, that when the divifion of labour has once thoroughly 
taken place, it is but a very {mall part of the neceffaries and convenien- 
cies of lite, with which a man’s own labour can fupply him. But when 
we come to the minor propotition of it, we muft confider alfo the ob- 
jects on which labour is employed ; for it is not fimply the /adoxr, 
but the /zhour mixed with thefe objecls, that is exchanged ; it is the 
compofite article, the laboured articie: fome part of the exchangeable 
valueis derived trom the objectitfelf; and in this compofite value, which 
is the thing actually exchanged, the labour bears very different propor- 
tions of valve, according to the different nature of the object on which 
it is employed. Labour, employed in collecting the /pontancons pro- 
duce of the earth, is very different in the compotite exchangeable va- 
lue of the fruit colle¢ted, from that which is employed in raifing and 
collecting the cultured fruits of the earth. Labour, employed on a 
rich, cleared, fubdued and fruitful, or ona poor and unkindly foil, or 
on a wild uncleared watte, has a very different value in the compotite 
object prodiced in the one, from what it bears in the compofite 
value of the other. As the objeét then makes part of the compofite 
value, we muft confider, in the exchangeable value, the object alto, as 
a component part. Whofe then is the object? who has acquired, 
and does poffefs, the object or objeéts on which the labour may be 
employed : let us take up this confideration under thefe firft fcenes of 
man, which are ufually calfed a ftate of nature, fomewhat advanced 
in the divifion of labour and community. Previous to the employing 
of labour, “there mutt be fome acquifition of objects whereon to em- 
ploy this labour; a ftrong and felfifh man, who will not labour, fits, 
we will fuppofe, idly undera tree, loaded with the fpontaneous fruits 
of nature; an induftrious, but weaker man, wants fome part of thofe 
to fupply his neceffity, the idler will not let him collect the fruit, un- 
lefs that other collects alfo enough for both. Or if, fill more 
churlifh and more felfifh, he will not let him, who is willing, by his 
labour, to colleét a fufficiency for 4s ufe, unlefs the labourer collects 
alfo more than fufficient for the idler’s prefent ule, fufiicient for his 
future ufe alfo. Does the labourer here command or exchange, by 
his‘ labour, any part of the labour of this idler? certainly not. In 
this ftate a divifion of the oljecis on which labour muft be employed, 
and with which it muft be mixed, as well as a divifion of labour hath 
taken place ; and therefore the labourer muft be able, by his labour, 
to command in exchange a certain portion of thete objects which 


another hath, as well as a certain part of that other’s labour.” 
It 
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It is impoffible for-us to purfue this very fenfible writer’s ar- 
guments, {o far as we could wifh; we muft therefore content 
ourfelves with recommending the perufal of the whole pamphlet 
to fuch readers as are curious in refpect to the fubje@. The main 
defign of this letter, however, (to which the inveltigation of Dr. 
Smith’s principles, appears only to be a prelude) is the writer’s 
favourite topic, the bounty on corn exported from England, 
and the monopoly of our North-American trade, fecured by the 
act of navigation. In labouring to eftablith thefe, in oppofition to 
Dr. Smith and Mr. Necher, Mr. Pownall feems to lofe the ground 
he had gained; while, like Dedalus, making to himfelf wings to 
foar into the wide expanfe of political {peculation, he rifes far 
above tvs vifible diurnal [phere ; calling to his aid, logic, metaphyfics, 
aftronomy, and the whole circle of fciences, to fupport him in 
his imaginary expedit‘on. Within the region of common fenfe, 
indeed, he might find it as hard to perfuade the good people of 
Old England, that we ought to pay heavy taxes, in order to ena 
ble foreigners, or enemics, to eat our bread cheaper than we do 
ourfelves, 2s he would find it to perfuade his old friends of New- 
England to comply either with the letter or fpirit of the naviga- 
tion-act. 

K. 





Truth and Error contrafted, in a familiar Dialogue : In which are 
clearly fhewn the mifiaken Notions of Afankind, relative to ther 
prefent and future State, to the Refurreétion and ‘fudgment, to 
Ffeaven and Hell, and Life and Death, By a Lover of. Truth; 
With an Appendix ; containing Effays and Extracts from Letters 
relative tothe fame Subject. 8vo. 2s. Leacroft. 
We have here a moft extraordinary performance indeed, of 

which it is difficult even for a rewewier to judge, without running 

the rifk of doing fome injuftice either to the author or his fubjeét. 

To drop any infinuation that it may be merely a jeu-d'efprit, 

thrown out to amufe this novelty-loving age, may be injurious td 

the former, and to fuppofe the writer really in earneft, may, in 
the opinion of the generality of well-difpofed Chriftians, fubjeé& 
him to the imputation cf efpoufing a very ftrange kind of hetero- 
doxy. We fhall let him ipeak, therefore, for himfelf, 

“ ADVERTISEMENT. 

_‘* Vulgar prejudices, like chronical difeafes, are conquered with 
difficulty ; time fixes one in the mind, as firmly as it roots the other 
in the body : but, as chronical difeafes have yielded to the power of me- 
dicine, fo the author flatters himfelf with no lefs fucceis over vulgar 
— however deeply rooted, except where invincible ignorance 
reiides. 


“« The 
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*¢ The untrodden path, into which the reader will, at his firft out- 
fet, find himfelf led, may make him fearful to proceed: but to en- 
courage him to go on, a he will in his way meet with many 
things not only uncommon, but new, the author affures him, that he 
has furnifhed him with firmer footing to ftand on, than old prejudices, 
and common-received notions.” 

How far the reader will think proper to truft the firm footing, 
which our author promites him, mutt be left to his owa difcre- 
tion; we willintroduce him, however, into the uatrodden path, 
and there leave him to go forwards or retire, as that dilcretion 
may direct him. 

*¢ A Drarocue between Sarx and Preuma. 

** Sarx. You have often repeated in converfation, That fic/h isnot 
fubjett to the law of God, neither indeed can be. I thould be.glad to 
know what it is you infer from thefe words? 

‘¢ Pweuma. My inference is important : and if you have patience. 
to hear it, I make no doubt but you will think it fo. 

** Sarx. You raife my expettation. 

‘¢ Preuma. The words which you fay I have often repeated, are in 
the viiith of the Romans, though not indeed exactly as I have {poken ; 
St. Paul’s words are ftronger: The carnal mind, fays he, is enmity againfl 
God ; it is not fubjedt to the law of God, neither indeed can be. This 
is the natural man, who, he tells the Corinthians, receiveth not the 
things of the fpirit of God, for they are foolifbnefs ta him. 1 Cor. ii. 
14. And, further on, he difcovers to us, the final end of this man : 
Now this Lfay, brethren, that flelb and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of Go; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption, 1 Cor. xy. 50. 
From hence I would infer, that the generality of mankind live in great 
miftake and error concerning themielves: for go into any fociety or 
fe& of Chriftians, and you will perceive them fubjecting, by rules ‘and 
orders, that part of man to obey God, which never can be fubject nar 
obedient to God ; and, in confequence of this method of teaching, you 
will find Chriftians full of an erroneous expectation of enjoying the 
kingdom of heaven in thefe bodies, in direct contradiction to St. Paul, 
who, as if he could not {peak fufficiently ftrong and intelligible, em- 
phatically cries out, Now this I fay, brethren, that fielb and blood can- 
not inherit the kiugdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit incor- 
ruption. : 

vn Sarx, Would you not have Chriitians meet together? Aud if 
they do meet, is there not a neceflity for rules and orders to prevent 
confufion ? 

‘¢ Pyeuma. You mitlake me. It is not decency that I blame; 
but that teaching, which is contrary to the plaineit letter of {cripture. 
How many volumes have been written, and how much labour : has 
been fpent, to fhew the poffibility of all the feattered particles of our 
bodies, however diftantly feparated, reuniting and forming again the 
fame body, and ftanding before a fuppofed judgment feat of God! 
But I would afk, to what end ferves this reunion of all the fcattered 
paris, if flefh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom ot Ged? And if 


it 
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it cannot be fubject to the law of God, why, for what reafon, fhould 
it rife again? The texts of feripture I have quoted, are point blank 
againft it; neither can I fee, in any part of the Bible, where it is 
mentioned as an article of belief. 

‘¢ Sarx. But did not Chrift rife and appear in the fame body that 
was flain upon thé crofs ? And was not this to convince us of the refur- 
rection of our bedies ? 

‘¢ Pyeuma. What was then done, was doubtlefs to convince the 
world of a refurreétion. But when I read, that Chrift appeared, and 
difappeared, juft as he litted ; that, though the doors were fhut, he 
was fuddenly feen {tanding in the midtt of his difciples ; and that, at 
another time, he as fuddenly vanifhed out of their fight ; I am fuffici- 
ently authorifed to conceive quite different from what the generality of 
Chriftians fuppofe ; becaufe I here fee no grofs flefh and blood ; and 
though it was evidently fuch as might be felt, yet its nature was 6f 
that quality that no walls could cenfine it. I conceive, therefore, 
that this was only intended as an outward conviction, that, when the 
body dies, man is not annihilated, but lives in another ftate and mode 
of exiftence ; for when our Saviour talks of a refurrection, he {peaks 
nothing of the fleth rifing after it has perifhed in the earth, but fays, 
L am the refurreétion and the life; he that believeth in me, though ke 
evere dead, yet Jrall he live ; and whofocver liveth and believeth in me, 

Seall never die. John xi. 25, 26. Our blefted Lord evidently. fpeaks, 
in thefe words, of a refurrection in the body, viz. before the animal 
life is feparated from it. And itis as plain that St. Paul meant the 
fame, when he wrote thus to the Coloffians : Jf ye then be rifen with 
Chrifi, feck thofe things which are above, Colof. iii. 1. Andin the 
Revelation it is written, Blofid and holy is he that hath part in the 
Beh refurredtion 5 on Such the fecond death hath no power. Rev, xxw6. 

**Sarx. What! do you deny a general refurrection ? 

** Preuma. No,‘no fuch thing. I only point out the miftaken no- 
tions of mankind refpecting a refurrection ; and that it is nor after 
this life, but in thefe bodies it is to be looked for: St. Paul did not 
pray to dnoaw Chrift, and the power of his refurredtion, (Phil. iii. 
io.) after his body was buried in the earth. 

“© Sarx. This is quite novel. 

‘¢ Preuma. Who expects a plant to arife from dead feed ? fhould a 
man. firft deftroy the life in his feeds, and thea fow them ; his ex- 
pectation of their fhooting forth, would be juft as vain as theirs, who 
expect a refurre&tion of their dead carcafe. 

** Sarx. Is it not faid, [tis fown a natural body, and raifed a fpix 
ritual body? 1 Cor. xv. 44. . 

** Preuma. It is fo faid: but [ct me afk, whenis it fown a natural 
body ? 

** Sarx. When? why when it is put into the grave, it is then fown 
a natural body ; and at the lait day, when the lait trumpet fhall found, 

then it fhall be raifed a fpiritual body. 

“ Pnreuma. This error js not peculiar to you ; it is too general. 
Chriftians, without confidering what they believe, fwallow as great, 
if not greater, abfardities, even with the feriptures before them, than 
the Pagans did from the tables of their poets. Chriitians expect life, 

2 where 
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where life is departed; or that the foul will put on its body again 
joft as a man puts on a left-offcoat. Thiserror arifes from this falfe 
fuppofition, that body is created firft, and that then a foul is infufed 
intoit. Whereas all nature contradiés this; from the finalleft blade 
of grafs to the largeft elephant, every life, whether animal or vege- 
table, brings forth its own body with it. The + natural life of man 
comes forth with its own natural body ; but this being of a corriip- 
tible nature, a ftate of incorruption cannot poffibly be attained by it : 
but the inftant the natural life exifts, that inftant alfo exifls its natu- 
ral body. . Now you will not certainly afk me, when it is the natu- 
ral life exifts; a queftion, that every parent can eafily refolve: the 
moment, therefore, life exifts, that inftant is the natural body fown ; 
and not when it is put a cold lifelefs lump of clay into the earth. Man, 
poor fallen man, or the firft Adam, fows the natural body; for ha- 
ving loft his firft given power of multiplying paraditiacal, and, confe- 
quently, incorruptible children, this is the fole reafon that nothing’ 
but corruption can iffue from him: but the fecond Adam, Jefus 
Chritt, be raifes it a fpiritual body. 1 Cor. xv. 44.” 

In this manner goes on Pyeuma to catechife and inftruét Mr. 
Sarx, who has little more to fay than moft other catechumens, 
and to confefs himfelf occafionally ignorant and puzzled. On 
the perfonification of the Deity, the nature of death, locality of 
heaven arid hell, this ftrange writer makes his interlocutors hold 
the following dialogue : 

** Preuma. We aretoo apttotonceive very falfe ideas of whatrelates 
to fpiritual concerns, as it is very evident the generality of people do of 
heaven, hell, and the refurrection ; they form their: ideas from what 


they fee here. Mankind are too apt to think God fuch an one as them- 
felves'; whereas he declares, by Ifaiah, My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, nor are your ways my ways; for as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, Jo are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts 

Vol. 1V 3B than 


+ Pythagoras and Plato, at a lofs how to-account for the animation of matter 
held the pre-exiftence of fouls. Origen was of the fame opinion ; and the fame has 
been fupported by multitudes: but I will only mention the learned Dr. Henry 
Moore; becaufe in his life, publithed by Ward, may be feen how embar- 
raffled he was, to anfwer, upon his own principles, the following queries put 
tojhim by Lady Cowway: “ Firft, Whether God did create the matter fog 
the enjoyment of fouls, fince they fell by it ? Secondly, Whether the foul could en- 
joy the matter, without being clothed in corporiety ; and if it could not, how it can 
be the fall of the foul that makes it affume a body? Thirdly, upon fuppofition moft 
of the fouls fell, why they did not all affume bodies together: And how Adam can 
be faid to be the firft man, and all men to fall in him, fince they fell before: And 
how the fouls of beafls and plants came into bodies ? Fourthly, How man can be res 
fiored to what he fell from; and why the devils, that fell, cannot : why Chritt’s 
death fhould extend to one more than the other? The reader will fee, by the 
above queftions, how puzzling the doétrine of pre-exiftent fouls is to the human 
mind : and, fhould he take the trouble to read the do¢tor’s folution, inflead of ‘the 
leat fatisfaction, he will only find himflf bewildered’ in an inextricable maze of 
words and fentences. But in this pampliet. all thefe dist: culties are remov ed, The 
Creation, Fall, and Redemption, are fet forth in foch a feripteral and rational light, 
that the attentive mind cannot avoid being fireck with irrefflible coaviclion. So jays 
the writer of it. 
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than your thoughts. Ifa, lv. 8,9. God has outwardly revealed tous 
the truth ; but yet, inour fallen ftate, we are no nearer the know- 
ledge of it, than the blind man is to the knowledge of that light which 
his feeing fellow®creatures reveal to him in words : they tell him that 
they fee light, and attempt to defcribe it, which puts him on reafoning 
and conje¢turing what light is; but conjeturing and reafoning bring 
him noienfibility. Revelation does not imply knowledge, as many 
fuppofe. Lord Bolingbroke was highly pleated with this aphorifm of 
Dr. Fofter, * Where myftery begins religion ends :’ the peer and the 
reacher concluded, wha was revealed could not be afecret. Our 
bleffed Lord revealed 'to his followers many and great truths, but at 
the fame time faid to fome of them, Why do ve not underfland my 
Speech ? even becaufe ye cannot Lear my word. John vill. 43. Not 
hear his word! they certainly heard it, and therefore, according to 
Dr. Fotter and lord Bolingbroke, what they heard ceuld be no myf- 
tery: but had Dr. Fofter with his aphorifm, and lord Bolingbroke 
his encomjaft, been amongtt our Lord’s followers, not a tittle wifer 
would they have found themfelves than the reit of the company. 
‘The truth is, neither of thefe learned men knew the ftate they were 
in, which was exa@ly that of the blind man refpeéting light: and 
were a thoufand to defcribe and explain to a man, born blind, light 
and its nature, where they found him, there they muft leave him, in - 
utter ignorance ; for it is not revelation by wor entering into the 
outward ear, but fight alone that ean give a blind perfon the know- 
ledge of light. Our bleffed Lord, when fuch as Dr. Fofter and lord 
Bolingbroke left him, taking offence at his faying, that, wule/s they 
eat his {ich and drank his blood, they could have no life; John vi. 53 to 
‘63. turned aboutand faid to thofe'that ftayed, the words that I /peak 
unto you, are fpirit and life; the flefb profiteth nothing: intimating, 
that what he faid related to the fpiritual nature of man, and not tothe 
outward natural man, which recetveth not the things of the pirit of 
Ged, but counts them foolifhne/s; which is not fubje to the law of 
God, neither can be; 1 Cor. ii. ry. and which, as it had its beginning 
here, fohere it muft have itsend, not being capable of inheriting the 
kingdom of God. It was not therefore, to this nature, or this man, 
that our Lord at the end of his preaching commonly faid, He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear; but to the inward fpiritual nature, to 
that nature which Adam deftroyed ; and which fallen nature, we, his 
children defcended from him, have within us: to this nature only it 
was our Lord fpoke, becaufe it was only on account of this nature he 
came into the world ; to feek and fave it, and to give it again the life 
it had loft ; which lite, when Chrift imparts and the foul receives it, 
is called being rifen with Chrif, and partaking of the fix refurreétion. 
** Sarx. Not a word of thefe two natures is to be found in the firft 
of Genefis, im which Mofes gives us the account of God’s creating 

man. 
thes: PrEuMa, Mofes could not fpeak of that, which at man’s crea- 
ticn did not appear. Was it always bright day with us, who would 
fufpect darkne/s to be concealed under it ?- Had Adam always continued 
as God created him, this corruptible nature had never been known ; 
it would always have been hidden, ‘as the darknefs is by the noon-day 
2 light. 
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fight. But Adam extinguifhed, put an end to, or died to, his hea- 
venly nature; and then, as at the departure of light the darkne% ap- 
pears, this grofs body appeared or became manifeit, which was before 
unfelt and unknown. — From this crifis the Scripture fpeaks another 
language, and talks diftin€tly of two natures ; and it requires only a lit- 
tle attention to difcern them diftinétly in ourfelves: the outward na- 
ture fo-much refembles that of beaits, that it is exaétly the fame in 
all its funétions ; the inward nature difcovers itfelf by a felf-moving 
thought, inceffantly in motion, and uncontroulable in iis operations : 
no creature, except man, poffeffes this ; but the little attention * 
given to it, is the reafon fo few know it. Amongtt the rich, you will 
find fo many fo ftupid, as to look upon themfelves only as animals of 
a fuperior degree; and that when they die, their a is the fame as 
other brutes ; refpecting the outward body, indeed, it will be fo ; but 
refpecting the inward nature, the thinking part, of which they are fo 
ignorant, that muft exift, that cannot be deftroyed ; for it equally 
exifts in angels and devils ; in the one it has not loft its divine body, 
in the other it has. But the nature of man was fo wonderfully and 
mercifully contrived by the Creator, in ca‘e he fhould fall and de- 
flroy his divine body, which he actually did; that his foul, which 
cannot be annihilated, fhould exift for a time in a temporal body, that 
it might, if man would feek after it, be clothed upon again by its di- 
vine body, raifed and brought to life by him we Aas all power both 
in heaven and carth, and not be found naked as the angels were, when 

3B2 they 


* Mankind hold very ftrange notions refpeéting life and death. On the urn, in 
which the heart of Mr, Paul Whitchead was depofited and anly buried at Weit- 


Wycombe, was a device, portraying the foul leaving the body and afcending the air : 
but the recovery of drowned perfons entirely contradiéts this notion. The foul, it is 
evident, from the procefs made uft of, does not, as is generally thought, pals out of 
the body, and take lea-e of it exernally, but retires within, into the interior parts, 
until it has reached the world fuitable to its nature; for as the foul is a fpirit, and 
there is a {piritual as well as a natural world, when the foul can no longer dwell in 
the natural world, it mutt of confequence, as it is of an enduring nature, and cannot 
be annihilated, exift in that kingdom which is fuited to its nature. Now this King 
dom evidently appears to be within ||, and not without us; and in the drowned body 
there is every fign to corroborate this remark: when taken from.the water, the éx- 
ternal parts feel cold, look livid, and appear cadaverous ; in the procefs for the reco- 
very, the retiring life is ftopt in its progrefs, it turns back, and makes efforts to take 
re-poffethon of the houte it was going to abandon, becaufe rendered unfit for it long- 
er todwellin; ina little time, the houfe beihg, as it were, repaired, and rendered fit 
to reccive its old inhabitant, it becomes again a living member of foctety. Fire almott 
extinguifhed, very nearly refembles this matter ; the retiring fpark 1s called back 
by external application, and she whole becomes inflamed : or it may be illuttrated by 
firong liquor frozen in a bottle; whilit the cold arrefts the external parts, the ipirit, 
or moft dubtle part, keeps retiring into the center. ; 

- || This informs us, that it is in, and not out of the body, man is to feek help for 
his foul; becaufe, as nothing but what is fpiritual can unite with or aflift a fpint, fo 
it is evident, feeing nothing of this nature is to be found without us, that it muft be 
only in man’s heart that fuch help is to be looked for. And the external parts of the 
body growing cold when the foul retires, and then becoming warm when it is called 
back, is alfo a ftrong hint to us of the nature of the foul’s efience. And refpecting 
the interiority of the fpiritual world, no one can, I think, contradiét this, when he 
confiders the gradation between oatward hard, grofs, and dark matter, and thar thia, 
fubtile, tranfparent ether, which philofophy experimentally informs us exilts w.thin, 
and pervades every part of it. 
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they fell, for whom no Saviour could be found. But God fo merci. 
fully contrived man, that in his fallen ftate he might himfelf come 
and make his abode with him ; yea dwell with him, even in his heart, 
and give him ftrength and. power to conquer and triumph over all the 
evil in it, fo that none of the works of the devil -fhould. remain unde- 
ftroyed. This offer, which could not be made to devils, is, neverthe- 
lefs, the bleffed privilege of every fallen foul of man; for God flands 
at the door of every heart, knocking ; and thofe who receive him into 
their heart, will find all that died in Adam, when they put of thefe 
earthly bodies, revived and brought to life by the power of God, and 
themfelves inconceivably happy : but thofe who turn from this graci- 
ous offer of God, who choofe to fow to the ficfh, and not to the fpi« 
rit, they muft reap corruption; for, as in the fieclh dwelleth no good 
thing, Rom. vii. 18. fo they who live after it mutt die ; that is, in- 
ftead of having that divine body raifed, which Adam flew, and which 
dead body we his children defcended from him, have within us, though 
hidden from us by this outward body ; inftead, I fay, of being parta- 
kers of the divine nature, they will find themfelves in the ftate of de- 
vils, dark and evil fpirits, and muft with them undergo another or 
fecond death, becaufe they would not, whilft in thefe temporal bodies, 
die with Chrift, and partake of the firft refurrection. 

‘* Sarx. I cannot, I own, difprove what you have faid; but yet I 
feel myfelf full of objections. : 

“* Preuma. I do not wonder at it. You have hitherto only con- 
fulted that flefh, ix which dwells no good thing ; which is not fubjeA 
#2 the law of God, nor indecd can be; and which cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God: you have been feeking the living among the dead ; 
gathering grapes from thorns, and figs from thiftles : your reading and 
converfation have been among thofe who, initead of removing, have in- 
creafed your ignorance. We look upon ourfelves to live in enligh- 
tened days; but as great darknefs envelopes us, as ever enveloped the 
heathen world: indeed I fee no difference between heathenifh writers, 
and thofe who have the fcriptures before them. The Pagans, De- 
mocritus and Epicurus, tells us, that the world originated from atoms : 
the firft fays, they had fenfe and underftanding; the latter allows 
them neither. Mr. Hutchinfon and his difciples, though bleffed with 
the beft information, yet give us as dark an account of the origin of 
nature, which they alfo will have to be formed from atoms ; only to 
the finer they give the property of light, the reft they leave to form 
grofs matter ; all which has juit as much feripture to fupport it, as 
relays of angels to convoy the fouls of good men from ilage to flage, 
till they have fafely depofited them in the regions of the bleffed.” 

It is owing, according to our author, to the mifconception of 
the fall of man, that the ideas of the generality of the Chrif- 
tian world are fo wide of the truth, as he reprefents. 

** ‘To the want of underftanding the fall aright, may be attributed 
all the contradictions, clamours, divifions, fects, and parties, which 
have divided, diftracted, and torn to pieces the Chriftian world. Were 
we told by our teachers, what flefly and blood is ; that do what we 
will, we cannot make it /udjed? io the law of God ; and that afier it 

has 
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has done all, it is but an waproftable fervant, and can never inherit 
the kingdom of God ; but that, neverthelefs, there dwells and refides 
in it fomething of an ineftimable nature, fo inettimable that even God 
himfelf upon its account has followed us into this ftate of wretched- 
nefs ; which fomethingis a foul, or lite, or {pirit, {tripped of its divine 
body, that lies buried in thefe grofs earthly bodies ; were we, I fay, 
only told this, and befought and exhorted to repent, that is, to turn 
and feek after God, who ftands nearer to the heart than the light of 
the fun to the eye; for, fays the Saviour, Behold I fland at the door 
of the heart, and knock ; what fhould we have to quarrel about ? even 
no more than mariners, in the fight of fhore, their fhip breaking to 
pieces, and them{elves ready to perifh. Inftead of falling out, and 
contending in the midft of our danger, we fhould, like the fhip- 
wrecked mariners, mutually help and affift each other to reach the 
fhore of a bletied eternity ; for we fhould all fee ourfelves in one and 
the fame unhappy ftate, and God as equally concerned for one as 
another. But until the fall is taught as I have fet it forth, and man- 
kind fee it in this light, quarrels and diffentions will never ceafe 
amongft Chriftians ; becaufe words will never want difputants to take 
them in various fenfes, and opjnions will always find champions to de- 
fend them.” 

As to the effays and letters contained in this writer’s Appen- 
dix,jin which he affects to figure as a philofopher, we hall defer the 
confideration of them to another opportunity: we cannot for- 
bear giving, however, the earlieft notice of this author’s curious 
hint for curing lunatics, contajned in his poftfcript. 

‘¢ From the great fuccefs attending the recovery of drowned per- 
fons, I would offer a hint to the public, and leave it to.be improved 
by them, refpeéting the recovery of thofe who are mad and given up 
as incurable. 

‘¢ When madnefs breaks forth, the firft care of the phyfician is to re- 
duce and keep his patient low, in order to check the velocity and 
whirl of his thoughts ; and, if poffible, to procure fleep, by quiet- 
ing the internal turbulency. If all_his fkill and efforts fail, fuch a 
perfon is as much loft to fociety, as if he was dead. Now if fuch an 
one was plunged into water, and there kept till he was apparently 
dead, and was then recovered by the ufual methods, and of which 
recovery we have now a moral certainty, I am apt to believe we fhould 
behold a pertect cure. 

«* There is, 1 own, fomething fhocking to nature in the experi- 
ment ; but if the patient be already lott and dead to fociety, why 
fhould we hefitate a moment to make the trial, when the probability 
of fucceeding is {o flattering ?” 

Great wit to madnefs is but near allied. 

So fays the poet; and indeed we are apprehenfive that our aue 
thor may meet with fome fhrewd wits, who, on this occafion, 
might fay to him, ¢ Phyfician, cure thyfelf;’ and, inftead of 
bidding him go and be hanged, bid him go and be drowned ! 

Nay, 
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Nay, it might redound not a little to his credit, if he fhould 
snake fo apparently-perilous an experiment firft on himfelf. And 
to this he can have no reafonable objection, as he feems to think 
there is fo little danger attending it. ° 


W 





The Beauties of Biography: containing the Lives of the moft Tlluf- 
trious Perfons who have flourifhedin Great Britain, France, Ita- 
ly, and other Parts of Europe, either as Poets, Hiftorians, Di- 
wines, Philofephers, Soldiers, or Politicians. In which all fuper- 
fruous Matter ts avoided, and every Thing interefling, entertain. 
ing, or curious, carefully preferved. Extracted from the Bio- 
graphica Britannica, Bayle’s Dictionary, and other valuable 
Works, for the Infiruétion of Youth of both Sexes, and cala 
culated to infpive them with a Love of Virtue, and create a Spi- 
rit of Emulation abjolutely neceffary to thofe who would wifh to 
arvive at any Degree of Superiority im their different Profeffions 
or Amufements, 12m0, 2 vols. 6s. Kearfley. 

We are told, in the preface to thefe entertaining volumes, that 
the author’s defign, in their compilation, was to collate a biogras 
phy upon a fimaller fcale than has hitherto been undertaken, 
intending it more immediately for the ufe of fchools; with 
which view he has had particular regard to introduce fuch 
moral refle€tions as are-calculated to improve the young reader’s 
heart, while the information conveyed will advantage his head ; 
to which it is added, that much pains has been taken to procure 
the moft authentic materials, and alfo to comprife them in as 
fall a‘bulk as poffible. To this we fhould have nothing more 
to add, than to fay, the compiler appears to have executed his 
defign with tolerable addrefs and accuracy, did we not imagine 
fome fpecimen of it might be required of us. This we fhall give, 
therefore, in the life of Mr. John Oldham, as one of the leaft 
hacknied in the public prints, and not the leaft entertaining or 
initrudtive. : 

** This eminent fatirical poet was the fon of the Rev. Mr. John Old- 
ham,a non confermift minifler, and grandfon toMr. JohnOldham, rector 
of Nun-Eaton, near Tedbury, im Gloucefterfhire. He was born at 
Shipton (where his father had a congregation near Tedbury, and in 
the fame county) on the gth of Auguit 1653. He was educated in 
sraminar learning, under the care of his tather, till he was almoft 

tted for the univerfity ; and, to be completely qualified for that pur- 
pofe, he was fent to Tedbridge ichool, where he fpent about two 
years, under the tuition of Mr. Henry Heaven, occafioned by the 
earneft requeft of Alderman Yeates, of Briftol, who, havin 

a fon at the fame fchool, was defirous that Mr. Oldham fhoul 

be his companion, which, he imagined, would much conduce to the 

advancement of his learning. 

** This, 
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‘* This, forfome time, retarded Oldham in the profecution of his 
own ftudies; but, for the time he loft in forwarding Mr. Yeates’s 
fon, his father afterwards made him an ample amends. Mr. Oldham, 
being fent to Edmund-Hall, in Oxford, was committed to the care of 
Mr. William Stephens ; of which hall he became a bachelor in the 
beginning of June, 1670. He was foon obferved to be a good Latin 
icholar, and chiefly addicted himfelf to the ftudy of poetry, and other 

lite acquirements. In the year 1674, he took the degree of bache~ 
he of arts, but left the univerfity before-he completed that degree by 
determination, being, much again his will, compelled to go home, 
and live fome time with his father. 

*¢ The next year he’was very much afflicted for the death of his dear 
friend, and conftant companion, Mr. Charles Mervent, as appears by 
his ode upon that occafion. In a fhort time after he became ufher to 
the free {chool at Croydon in Surry. Here it was, he had the ho-~ 
nour of receiving a vilit from the Earl of Rochetter, the Earl of Dor- 
fet, Sir Charles Sedley, and other perfons of dittinction, merély upon 
the reputation of fome verfes which they had feen in manufcript. 
The mafter of the fchool was not a little turprifed at fuch a vifit, and 
would fain have taken the honour of it to himfelf, but was foon con- 
vinced, that he had neither wit nor learning enough to make a party 
in fuch company. ‘This adventure was, no doubt, very happy for 
Mr. Oldham, as it increafed his reputation, and gained him the coun- 
tenance of the great ; for, after about three years continuance.at Croy- 
don fchool, he was recommended by his good friend, Harman At- 
wood, Efq; to Sir Edward Thurland, a judge, near Rygate, in the 
fame county, who appointed him tutor to his two grandfons. He 
continued in this family till 1680. After this he was fome time tu- 
tor to a fon of Sir William Hicks, a gentleman living within three 
or four miles of (London, who was intimately acquainted with a cele- 
brated phyfician, Dr. Richard Lower, by whofe peculiar friend{ip 
and encouragement, Mr. Oldham, at his leifure hours, ftudied phy- 
fic for about a year, and made fome progrefs in it; but the bent of 
his poetical genius was too {trong for him to become a proficient in any 
{chool but that of the mufes. He freely acknowledges this in a letter 
to a friend, written in July 1678. 

While filly I, all thriving arts refufe, ' 
And ail my hopes, andall my vigour lofe, , 
In fervice of the worft of jilts, a Mufe : ’ 

Oft, I remember, did wife friends diifuade, 

And bid me quit the trifling barren trade. 

Oft have I tried (heav’n knows) to mortify 

This vile and wicked bent of poetry ; 

But ftill unconquer’d it remains within, 

Fix’d as a habit, or fome darling fin. 

In vain I better ftudies there would fow 3 

Oft have I tried, but none will thrive or grow. ° 

All my: beft thoughts, when I’d moft ferious be, 

Are never from its foul infection free: - 
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Nay, God forgive me, when I fay my pray’ts, 
I fcarce can help polluting them with verte. 
‘The fab’lous wretch of old revers’d I feem, 

Who turn’d whate’er I touch to drofs of rhime. 

** Our author had not been long in London, before he was found out 
by the noblemen who vifited him at Croydon, and who now introdu- 
ced him to the acquaintance of Mr. Dryden. But amongft the men 
of quality, he was moft affectionately careffed by William Earl of 
Kingfton, who made him an offer of becoming his chaplain ; but he 
declined an employment, to which fervility and dependence are fo ne- 
ceffarily connected. The writer of his lite obferves, that our author 
an his fatire addreffed to a friend, who was about to quit the univerfi- 
ty, and come abroad into the world, lets his friend know, that he 
was frighted from the thought of fuch an employment, by the fcan- 
dalous fort of treatment which often accompanies it. ‘This ufage de- 
ters men of generous minds from placing themfelves in fuch a ilation 
of life; and hence perfons of quality are frequently excluded from 
the improving, agreeable converfation of a learned, obfequious friend, 
ia this futire Mr. Oldham writes thus : 

Some think themfelves exalted to the ty, 

_ If they light on fome noble family ; 

Diet, an horfe, and thirty pounds a year, 

Befides, the advantage of his Lordfhip’s éar, 

The credit of the bufinefs, and the fate, 

Are things that in a youngfter’s fenfe found greats 

Little the unexperienc’d wretch does know 

What flavery he oft muft undergo ; 

Who, tho’ in filken ftuff and caffock dreft, 

Wears but a gayer livery at bet. 

When dimmer calls, the implement muft wait, 

With holy words to confecrate the meat ; 

But hold it for a favour feldom known, 

If he be deign’d the honour to fit down. 

Soon as the tarts appear, Sir Crape, withdraw, 

Thofe dainties are not for a fpir’tual maw. 

Obferve your dijtance, and be fure to ftand 7 

Hard by the ciftern, witlr your cap in hand ; 

There,- for diverfion, you may pick your teeth, 

Till the kind voider comes for your relief, 

For mere board wages, fuch their freedom fell, 

Slaves to an hour, and vafials to a bell; 

And, .if th’ employments of one day be ftole, 

They are but pris’ners out upon parole : 

Always the marks of flavery remain, 

And they, tho” loofe, ftill drag about their chain, 

And where’s the mighty profpect after all ? 

Achaplainfhip ferv’d up, and feven years thrall, 
The menial thing, perhaps, for a reward, 
Is to fome ilender benefice prefer’d, 
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With this provifo bound, that he muit wed 
My lady’s antiquated waiting maid, 

Tn drefling only skiil’d, and marmalade. 

Let others, who fuch meannetles can brook, 
Strike countenance to ev’ry great man’s look : 
Let thofe, that have a mind, turn flaves to eat, 
And live contented by another’s plate : 

J rate my freedom higher, nor will I 

For food and raiment truck my liberty. 

But, if I mutt to my laft fhift be put, 

To fill a bladder, and twelve yards of gut, 
Richer with counterfeited wooden leg, 

And my rivht ari ty’d up, I'll choofe to beg. 
T’ll rather choofe to flarve at large, than be 
The gaudieft vaffal to dependency. 

‘¢ The above is a lively and animated defcription of the miferies of 
a flavifh dependence on the great, particularly that kind of mortifi- 
cation which a chaplain muft-undergo. It is to be lamented, that 
gentlemen of an academical education fhould be fubjected to-obferve 
to great a diftance from thofe, over whom, in all points of learning 
and genius, they may havea fuperiority. Though in the very na- 
ture of things this muft necefiarily happen, yet a high fpirit cannot 
bear it; and it is with pleafure we can proditce Oldham, as one of 
thofe poets who have fpurned dependence, and acted confifently with 
the dignity of his genius, and the lutire of his profeffion, 

** When the Earl of Kingfton found that Mr. Oldham’s fpirit was 
too high to accept his offer of chaplainfhip, he then careffed him asa 
companion, and gave him an invitation to his houfe at Holmes-Picr- 
point, in Nottinghamfhire. This invitation Mr. Oldham accepted, 
and went into the country with him, not as a dependent, but friend ; 
he confidered himfelf as a poet, and a clergyman; and, in confe- 
quence of that, he did not imagine the Eari was the leaft degraded 
by making him his bofom companion. _ Virgil was the friend or Me- 
cenas, and fhone in the court of Auguftus; and, if it fhould be ob- 
ferved that Virgil was a greater poet than Oldham, it may be anfwer- 
ed, Meczenas was a greater man than the Earl, of Kingiton, and the 
court of Auguftus much more brilliant than that of Charles I. Our 
author had not been Jong at the feat of this Earl, before, being fei- 
zed with the fmall-pox, he died, December. 9, 1683, in the 30th 
year of his age, and was interred with the utmott decency, his Lord- 
fhip attending as chief mourner, in the church there, where the Fart 
foon after erected 2 monument to his memory. 

«© Mr. Oldham’s works chiefly confiit of fatires, cdes, tranflations, pa- 
raphraies of Horace, and other authors ; elegiac vertes, imitations, 
parodies, fumiliar epiftles, &c. In the fecond volume of the great 
hittorical, geographical, and poctical dictionary, he is ityled the dar- 
ling of the Mufes, a pithy, fententious, elegant, and {mgoth writer : 
‘¢ his tranilations ex«eed the original, and his invention feems match- 
‘* lets. His fatire againft the Jefuits is of fpecial note; he may be 
** juilly faid to have excelled all the fatirifls of the age.” Though 
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this compliment in favour of Mr. Oldham is certainly too hyperbo- 
lical, yet he was undoubtedly a great genius. He is not more to 
be reverenced asa poet, than for that gallant fpirit of independence 
he difcovered, and that magnanimity which feorned to ftoop to any 
fervile fubmiffions for patronage. He had many admirers among his 
cotemporaries, ofiwwhom Mr. Dryden profefied himfelf one, an has 
done juflice to his memory’ by fome excellent verfes, with which we 
fliall clofe this account. 

Farewell, too little, and too lately known, 

Whom I began ‘to think, and call my own; 

For fure ourouls were near allied, and thine 

Cafi in the fame poetic mould with mine. 

One common note on either lyre did ftrike, 

find knaves and fools were both abhorr’d alike 3 

To the fame goul did both our ftudies drive, 

The lait fet out, the fooneft did arrive ; 

‘Thus Nifus fell upan the flipp’ry place, 

While his young triend perform’d and won the race. 

O early ripe! to thy abundant ftore 

What could advancing age have added more? 

It might, what Nature never gives the young, 

Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue. 

But fatire needs not thofe, and wit will fhine 

‘Thro’ the harfh cadence of a rugged line : 

A noble error, and but feldom made, 

(hea poets are by too much force betray’d. 

Thy gen’rous fruits, tho’ gather’d ere their prime, 1 

Still fhow’d a quicknefs ; and maturing time 

But mellows what we write to the dull fweets of rhime. | 

Once more, hail and farewell! farewell, thou young, 

But ah! too fhort, Marcellus of our tongue ; 

‘Thy brows with ivy, and with laurels bound, 

But fate and gloomy night encompafs thee around. 





Milton's Italian Poems tranflated, and addreffid to a Gentleman of 
Ttaly. By Dr. Langhorne. ato. 1s. Becket. 


‘The Italian Poems, here tranflated, confift of five hort Sonnets, 
and a Canzonet ; all inferior to the inimitable genius of the au 
thor of Paradife Lofl, though equal to the mediocrity of Dr. 
Langhorne’s mufe. Indeed they feem to have excited even his no- 
tice only by way of apology for the preceding addrefs; which, 
hike a large portico to a little villa, makes the whole appear a 
mere veftibule. As the merit of this ingenious writer, however, 
has its admirers, we fhall cite one of the tranflated ftanzas, and 
likewife the tranflator’s addrefs. . 

O lady fair, whofe honour’d name is borne 
By that foft vale where rhyme fo loves to ftray, 
And fees the af? arch crown his wat’ry way ! 
Sure, 
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Sure, happy he, tho’ much the mufe’s fcorn, 
‘Too dull to die beneath thy beauty’s ray, 
Who never felt that fpirit’s charmed fway, 
Which gentle fmiles, and gentle deeds adorn, 
Tho’ m thofe finiles are all love’s arrows worn, 
Each radiant virtue tho’ thofe deeds difplay ! 
Sure, happy: he who that {weet voice fhould hear 
Mould the foft fpeech, or fwell the tuneful ftrain, 
And, confcious that his humble vows were vain, 
Shut fond attention from his clefed ear ; 
Who, piteous of himfelf, fhould timely part, 
Ere love had held long empire in his heart ! 


DR. LANGHORNE’s ADDRESS TO SIGNIOR MOZZI, OF MACERATAs 


Tothee, the child of claffic plains, 
The happier hand of nature gave 
Each grace of fancy’s finer ftrains, 
Each thufe that mourn’d o’er Maro’s graves 
Nor yet the harp that Horace ftrung 
With many a charm of eafy art ; 
Nor yet what fivect Tibullus fung, 
When beauty bound him to her heart ; 
Nor all that gentle Provence knew, 
Where each breeze * borea lover’s figh, 
When Petrarch’s fweet perfuafion drew 
The tender woe from Laura’s eye. 
Nor aught that nobler fcience feeks, 
What truth, what virtue muf avoid, 
Nor aught the voice of nature fpeaks, 
‘To thee'unknown, or unenjoy’d ? 
O wife beyond each weaker aim, 
That weds the foul to this low {phere, 
Fond to indulge the feeble trac, 
That holds awhile her prifoner here ! 
Trut me, my friend, that foul furvives 
(lf e’er had mufe prophetic fkill) 
And when the fated hour arrives, 
That all her faculties fhall fill. 
Fit for fome nobler frame fhe flies, 
Afar to find a fecond birth, 
And, flourifbiug in fairer } tkies, 
Fortakes her nuricry of earth. 
Oh! there, my Mozzi, to behold 
The man that mourn’d his country’s wrong, 
When the poor exile left his fold, 
And feebly dragg’d his goat along ! 


% Jt isa common practice in this poet to place a long fyllable im the place of a flint 
one; we fuppole forthe fake of variety ; which might be obtained, however, without 
fe difgutting a breach of poetic al harmony. 

$ A fine flourifbing epichet this ! 
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gto Langhorne’s Milton's Itaian Poems, 


On Plato’s hallowed breatt to lean, 
And catch that ray of heavenly fires 
Which imooth’d a tyrant’s fullen min, 
And bade the cruel thought retire ! 
Amid thofe fuiry-fields to dwell 
! ‘Where Taffo’s favour’d fpirit few 
What numbers none, but his could tell, 
Whar pencils none, but his could draw! 
And oft at eve, ifeve can be 
Beneath the fource of glory’s {mile, 
To range elyfian groves, and fee 
That Nigurty Visirant—ere while, 
Who when he left immortal choirs, 
To mix with Milton’s kindred foul, 
The labours of their golden /yres 
Would fteal, and ¢ whifper whence he ftcle.” 
Aufonian bard, from my tond ear 
By feas and mountains fever’d long, 
If, chance, thefe humble {lrains to hear 
You leave your more melodious fong, 
Whether, adventurous, you explore 
The wilds of Apenninus’ brow, 
Or, mufing near Loretto’s * fhore, 
Smile pitcous on the pilgrim’s vow, 
The'mufe’s gentle offer:ng {till 
Your ear fhall win, your love fhall wooe, 
And thefe fpring-flowers oi Milton fill 
ath The favour’d vales where fir they grew. 
a For me, depriv’d of all that’s dear, 
Each fair, fond partner of my life, 
Lett with a lonely oar to tteer, 
Thro’ the rude ftorms of mortal ftrife ;— 
When ckre, the felon of my days, 
Expands his cold and gloomy wing, 
Hi: load when ftrong affliction lays 
x On hope, the heart’s elaftic fpring. 
\ For me what ‘olace yet remains, 
J Save the fweet mufe’s reader lyre ; 
Sooth’d by the magic of her flrains, 
If, chance, the felon, care, retire? 
Save the fweet mufe’s tender lvre, 
For me no folace now remains ! 
ate Yet fhall the felon, care, retire, 
AY: | Sooth’d by the magic of her ftrains, 











Really if Dr. Langhorne’s fwect mufe, with her tender lyre, can 
fing trains no more magical than thefe, care, though a felon, mutt 
be a good-natured rogue, to be fo eatily foothed and got rid of ; 
for jurely, nover were written fuch nonfenfe-verfes as the four Lait 
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% Within a few miles of Macerata, 
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quoted ftanzas. After lofing each fair fond partner of his life. 
(How many fond partners of his lite are we to fuppofe the poet 
has loit, and why fhould he defpair of finding another?) he is left, 
like a black-friars waterman, who for want of a partner, plies as 
a fcuil; but, having but one car and no rudder, is abliged to pad- 
dle himfelf through the water as he can.—TIn the next ftanza, care, 
the felon, of his days, expands his cold and gloomy wing. This we 
can make neither head nor tail of; but are glad to hear that 
hope, the heart’s elaftic fpring, is capable of fupporting the load 
which that /irong ticket-porter affiiction lays upon her. Beara 
heart of grace, lad, and let your /wveet mufe flouri/b away, and 
ftrum on her tender lyre till the firings become tovgh as cat-gut, 
A little good Burton ale will fupple them at any time, and have 
as good an effect on them as rofin on a fiddleftick, 
K 





Infurance on Lotteries confidercd. With a Table fhewing the Utility 
of the following Calculations in any Lottery that is drawn in any 
Number of Days, from 36 to 45, both inclufrve. 12mo. 15. 
Leacroft. 

While the phrenzy of gaming with the Lottery fo univerfally 
prevails, and government remains inactive in fupprefling fo de- 
itructiye an eyil, the public are indebted to thofe individuals who 
point out the abfurdity of it to fuch as have {till reflection enough 
left to fee, and refolution enough to avoid, the folly of fucha 
practice. 

** Atatime, fays this writer, that a general depravity prevails, 
when extravagance and diflipation have gained admiffion, even amongft 
the lower order of the people ; it is not at all wonderful, that the maik 
hazardous and dangerous fchemes are purfued by fo many, either with 
a view of exceeding the expenfive follies of their neighbours, or elfe 
with the hope of relieving themfelves from the diftrefles in which they 
have been plunged by their own, There cannot be a greater, or more 
to be dreaded, evil, in any. ftate, than a fpirit of gaming; and that 
fuch a {pirit is now univerfal, few men will venture to deny. It there- 
fore highly behoves the legiflature to look to its confequences, and, if 
poflible, by good and wholfome inftitutions to ftop its progrefs.” 

In regard to the practice of J/urance on lottery tickets, we can- 
not help thinking the Legi/lature hath already provided a remedy, 
if any vigilant magiitrate or {pirited profecutor would exert him- 
felf to adminitter it. 

‘¢ ‘That meafures apparently good in themfelves, are often produc- 
tive of mifchicf, may fafely be affirmed ; and it is full as clear, that 
partial kindnefs, even to the mofl deferving individuals, may tend to 
diftrefs or injure a large body ot the people. We have: feen thefe 
maxims eftablifhed, in two acts of the legiflacure, authorizing certaia 
perfons to difpoie of their efigcts by way of lottery. I adisire the a, 
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and I think they fhould be cultivated. I alfo think thofe men whe 

have made the greateit and molt fuccefsful efforts for their advance. 

ment, fhould net only be encouraged in their progrefs, but fupported 

under their difficulties ; but then, fuch encouragement and fupport 

jhould be dealt out, not only with a juft, but with a eye hand. In 
] 


the inflance before us, what the legiflature, in a {pirit of humanity, 
intended for the benefit of one diftreffed (and I believe deferving) in- 
dividual, is, by means that perhaps were not forefeen, turned to the 
difadvantage of thoufands, for the emolument of a few. I do not al- 
together difapprove of a lottery under proper reftrictions : the prattice 
of gaming by infuring numbers is the alarming evil at which I with to 
ftnke. 

‘¢ Itis a melancholy reflection, continues this confiderate calculator, 
that the poor manufacturer, whofe mind is kept upon the rack by the 
dangers with which the newfpapers daily threaten him, either feeling, 
or dreading, a decay of trade, fhould, deluded by the artful infinua- 
tions of lottery-otfice keepers, fly with his lait guinea to a bare and 
very diftant poffibility of fucceis. If men made but one, effort, the 
evil would bé trifling ; but every one, in the leaft acquainted with the 
human mind, muit know, that repeated loffes act as ftimulatives to 
gaming, and that a guinea once loit, may in its confequences, bring 
on want, wretchednels, and a gaol.” 

With a profeffed view to prevent fo diftrefsful a confummation, 
are the prefent calculations judicioutly made, and humanely pub- 
lifhed. 

** A rational attempt to diffuade men from gaming at all, would be 
little attended to; but when the difadvantage of infuring is pointed out, 
it is hoped that many will fee their intereft, and defift in time ; for itis 
clear, that the office-keepers, on the lowett calculation, gain 25 per 
cent. by infuring in the prefent lottery ; and if a man were to infure 
for 20]. during a lottery that fhould be 45 days in drawing, the profit 
to the office-keeper would nearly amount to the whole fum infured.”’ 

Our Author’s tables, thus, are calculated to fhew how much 
ought, on an equality of chance, to be paid on any day, during 
the drawing of the lottery, in order to receive back again any 
given fpecified fum, in cafe a ticket, bearing a certain propoted 
number in the lottery, be drawn that day. This is infuring a- 
gainft the drawing of an aifigned ticket, either blank or prize. 
‘The Calculator adds a rule to compute from thefe tables, and 
one fingle proportion, the price of infuring in like manner againtt 
a blank only, or againft a prize only: Annexing a thort method 

for the applying thefe tables to cafes in which the lottery may be 
finifhed in fome other number of days than thofe (45 or 46) 
which were ailigned to the lottery to which they were at firit 
adapted, 

By thefe tables any perfon may at fight know what ought to be 
paid on any day for the infurance of any fum on any ticket ; and 
confequently, may judge whether the infurer afks him too much 
or not. In which cafe thefe tables may be of ufe,. If an office- 
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keéper takes only the fums mentioned in thefe tables, neither he 
poi the infured has, taking the whole lottery throughout, any 
chance of advantage. But if he takes lefs, he muft be fure of 
lofing by the end of the lottery ; and cannot reafonably be fup- 
pofed able to fulfill his engagements. A circumftance which it 
behoves adventurers in this way to be particularly careful of at- 
tending to; as by that means he may in fome dégree be able to 
diftinguifh the honeft oflice-keeper from thofe vagrant harpies, the 
petts of fociety ; who, having received the infurance money, fud- 
denly difappear, when the tickets come up, and are no where to 
be found.---We have dwelt the longer on this little traét, on ac- 
count of its moral and political importance ;. and indeed, we 
would not on all occafions be looked upon as merely /iterary Re- 


S. 


viewers. 





An Inquiry into the Opinions of the Learned Chriftians, both Ane 
cient and Modern, concerning the Generation of Fefus Chrift ; in 
order to prove, that it was the fame Word of God, who was in 
the Beginning with God before the Creation of the World, that 
fuffered for Mankind; and not any other Soul or Spirit that was 
afterwards created. Plow firft publifhed by the Editor of Benj. 
Ben Mordecai’s Seven Letters to Ekfha Levi. 4to. 4s. Wilkic. 


We cannot give a more faithful account of the nature and de- 
fign of this work than ‘in the words of the former part of the 
preface. 

** The defign of this tract is to recover to the philofophical chrif- 
tians a very fundamental article of faith; which, though univerfally 
believed by the common people, hath been explained away, ever fince 
the counfel of Nice, in the theories of almoft alt the different fects, 
which have undertaken to lay chriftianity before the world as a fyftem. 

‘* The article I mean is this; that it was the Lord of glory, 
(1 Cor. ii. 8.) or the Lord who bought us; or, in other words, that 
it was the fame divine Perfon, Nature, .and Subttance, which was in 
the beginning with God; that felt the pains of the crofs, and fui- 
fered for mankind. 

“* This is the doétrine; which, in St. Paul’s days, was to the 
Jews a ftumbling block ; and to the Greeks, toolifhnets; 1 Cor. i. 23. 
and feems to have been looked upon in the fame light, for thefe 1400 
years; by the councils; and by aimoit ali the different feéts of chrit- 
tians. The Corinthians denied it; out of a pretence, that the: di- 
vine natute or fubftance, which they called Chritt, left the man 
Jefus at his death—-The Sabellians denied it; by maintaining, that 
the‘Logos was God; and that Chrift had no exiftence, betore his 
Birth of the virgin Mary : (a/iam fe Dei verbum, alium Chriflum) 
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and that it was this Chrift who fuffered.—The Socinians denied it 3 
by maintaining, that Chrift was a mere man; Qurds avOpwmos. actu- 
ated indeed by the Spirit of God dwelling in him; but his fufferings 
were only thoie of a mere man.—-And the Athanafians deny it; by 
afferting, that the effence of the Son of God is impaffible. 

“© And this is the doctrine of all the European churches, whether 
proteftant or papift; who receive the four firit general councils as the 
tefts ot herely. 

*¢ All theie fects, though differing from one another in fome par- 
ticulars, yet agree to maintain the fame conclufion ; viz. that the 
piins of the crofs were not fuifered or felt by that being, fubftance, 
efence, or perfon, who was in the beginning with God; but by 
fome other, who had no exiftence till above 4000 years after the 
creation of the world ; and then was joined to him in the body, which 
was born of the Virgin Mary. And the reafon, upon which the 
Athanafians build their opinion, is this ; that the Son of God was ge- 
nerated trom the fubftance of the Father ; and was therefore impaf- 
fible. 

‘¢ Thus one of the moft important articles of chriftianity ; I may 
venture to fay, the moft important of them all; has been long given 
up and loft, among the philofophical chrittians, upon the authority 
ot a metaphyfical argument; againft the plain hittory of the New 
Teftament. And from hence arifes the necefiity, (if we would main- 
tain, thatit was the Lord of Glory that bought us, by his own fuf- 
ferings, and humiliation ; and not a mere {pirit, which was joined 
to him ;) that we examine this metaphyfical argument to the bottom : 
wiz. whether the Sor of God is indeed generated from the Father’s 
fubftance, and therefore impaifible ; or whether this notion is founded 
upon a falfe philofophy. 

** The dijcufling of this queflion will help to clear the chriftian 
religion from many difficultics, unknown to the Apojties and primi- 
tive chriftians ; in which the prefent fyilem of orthodoxy is involved : 
and [ fhall venture to add, that thote divines have much to anfwer 
for ; who have introduced thefe difficulties in the way to truth, which 
for many ages have prevented, in a great meafure, the propagation 
of Chriitianity among the Jews, Mahometans, and Deitis. And it 
is in vain for the Chriftian divines to complain, as they do, of the 
increafe of Deifn; whilit they themfelves are determined to defend 
thefe errors, at all events; merely becaufe they find them already 
introduced. 

“«* T have not the left doubr ; that it was fuch fumbling blocks, as 
we fhall meet with in the following pages; which have been looked 
tpon as orthodox, and inculcated as effential doctrines of Chrifti- 
“anity, without any authority from {c ripture ; and not any thing that 
¢an be feund in the New Teitament; which prevailed with Bati, 
the prince of the Tartars, to prefer Mahometifm to Chriflianity. 
He could never have done this; if Chrittianity had been reprefented 
to hin in its native fimplicity. And let but this fundamental article 
of Chriftianity be reitored; that God fo loved the world, that he 
gave 
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gave his only Son (and not the perfon of his only Son, abftracted 
irom his efience; nor another fpirit, that was joined to him ;) to fuf- 
fer for mankind: and by that a:nazing inflance of his love reconciled 
the world to himfelf; and gained over {uch prodigious numbers to 
Chrittianity, in oppofition to all the powers ot the earth: and we 
fhould foon find, it would now have the fame effect upon both the 
reafon and the paflions of mankind; as formerly. But, while we 
continue to be athamed of this doctrine ; and argue, that «ue muff not 
think fo meanly of the Son of God; as to imagine hts effexce to be fub- 
jet to the fufferings of the Sif +: we lofe the whole fpirit of the 
Gofpel difpenfation, and confound ourfelves with metaphyfical fub- 
tilties; and are not able to explain the Chriftian fyftem, or even 
what is called the Apotties’ Creed, without loading it with a thoufand 
jaconfittencies and contradictions ; which it is impoflible for any man 
of fenfe to believe.” 

This work is prefented in the form of a letter, entitled the 
eighth, meant as a fequel to the feven letters heretofore pubjith- 
ed under the title of Ben Mordecai’s Apology for embracing 
Chrittianity. 

The tubject of the firft chapter is, ‘* How the difputes concerning 
the antemundane generation of Chrift firft began in the Chriftian 
church; and the Hom@oufian dottrine was eftablifhed, as as an ar- 
ticle of faith.” 

In the fecond chapter it is maintained, ‘* That the Homéoufian 
doctrine is inconfiftent with the fufterings of Chrift, and his defcent 
from héaven ; as revealed in the New Teftament, and underitood by 
the primitive Chriftians : and is only fupported by the arbitrary de- 
crees of the Homéoufian councils.” 

In the third chapter is reprefented, ‘* The neceffity of examining 
the different fenfes, in which the Homdoufian do&rine is explained ; 
and fhewing them all to be indetenfible.” 

In the fourth chapter is given, ‘* ‘The progres of the difputes be- 
tween the Athanatians and Arians, and between the Homsoutfians 
themfelves, to the prefent times.” 

We fhall from the beginning of this chapter felect a fpeci- 
men of this performance, at.orce equally initructive and in- 
terefting ; the writer, concifely tracing the progrefs of the dif- 
pute in queftion ; and endeavouring to thew that the clergy of 
the eftablithed church of England fubicribe to three diitinct con- 
tradictory propofitions. n 

‘* T have obferved, how the Athanafians prevailed over the Arians 
at the council of Nice; by the ailiftance ot the other Homéoufian 
fects: who all agreed to the ufe of the fame word; though they un- 
certlood it very differently, when it came to be explained. It was 
Conitantine himtelf; who, it is faid, inferted the word, Homdoufios 
nto the Nicene creed; and, under his aufpices, Arius. was con- 
demned ; and his detence was forbidden to be read, and his book 
Thalia, which he had written about it; and Arius with his party, 
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Euzéius, Theon, &e. were degraded and banifhed, and his writings 
were commanded to be burnt, and the concealing of them was threat- 
ened with death *. 

*¢ Thus the firft feverities broke out among the Chriftians againft 
one another +: and from this time the church became engaged in 
perpetual controverties, perfecutions, and murthers: and their coun- 
cils were carried on by party-rage, vote, and violence. What was 
heterodox in the days of Conftantine, was orthodox under Conftan- 
tius? what was orthodox in the Eaft, was heterodox in the Weft ; 
what was looked upon at one time to be fo fundamental a truth, that 
whofoever difbelieved it would without doubt perith everlaftingly, 
at another time was condemned as herefy and blaiphemy. At feveral 
times and places these were not lefs than nine or ten forms of con- 
feflion ; differing from one another, and from the Nicene Creed, and 
the whole church. And their diftinctions were,fo nice and unintel- 
ligible ; that it was next to impoffible for any private man, or even 
any council, to give an account of their faith ; without the impu- 
tation of herefy. Arius was condemned by a council in the year 
322; approved of, 323; condemned agaiu, 324. Athanafius was 
condemned at Tyre, while Conftantine was alive, in 3353 after- 
wards at Antioch, in 341; at Milan, 355; at Arles and Conilan- 
tinople : and approved of at Kome, Sardis, and Alexawdria; and 
the principles of them both were condemned at Sirmium, 357; 
where there were above three hundred Bifhiops of the Weit ; betides 
thofe of the Eaftj. ‘ he Arian councils were convened by the 
* fame authority, which all the world knows did at that time convo- 
* cate councils ; and by which the eight general councils did meet; that 
* is, by the emperor all were called; and as many or more did come to 
* them, than came to the moft famous council of Nice ||:’ The 
proteffors of Error, as Auguitine fays, furpafled the numbers of the 
profeflors of the truth ; as the fands of the fea do the ftars of heaven §. 
fhe herefy of Arius, fays the aushor of Nazianzen’s life, pofleffed ina 
manner the whole extent of the world. Vincentius Lgrinentis fays, 
the poifon of Arianifm had defiled not only a {mall part but almoi 
all the whole world: * adeo ut prope cunts Latini nomints 
: Epifcopis, | partim wi, partim fraude, deceptis, caligo of unde 

retur.’ Bishops were again{t bifhops, councils againtt councils, 
and the whole church with the Pope himfelf became Arian, 
and fchifmatical**. And for many ages the heat and rage of the 
two parties were fo violent, (till the Arians were at length over- 
powered) that orthodoxy and heterodoxy feem to have been almoft 
appropriated to the differences upon this one fubject, and its imme- 
diate confequences. All, who defended the confubftantiality, were 
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eonfidered as orthodox ; and all who oppofed it as heretics. The 
very fame expreflions were counted orthodox in the Homdéoufians, 
which were judged to be heretical in the Arians. And many Sabellian 
and polytheiitical expreffions, which Athanafius would have con- 
demned, became current in the church, and were excufed and fut- 
fered; becaufe they were meaned and defigned agaiait the Arians. 
At length thefe oppofite and contradictory opinions begat oppofite and 
contradictory creeds: and it was nothing extraordinary to hear fuch 
as were elteemed orthodox, becaufe Homéoufians ; at one time, ar- 
guing upon the principles of Suabellius; at another time, upon 
thofe of Gregory Nyflen, and the Polytheitts. ‘Thus, when they 
would prove, that it was the Son only was bornof the Virgin Mary ; 
it could not be dene by the Nicene Creed, which taught that the he 
ther and Son were joined together indivifibly ; as it is underitood by 
Athanafius, and other learned men: bat by the Pfeudo-athanafian 
creed, which taught that each of the three perfons was of himfelf 
God ; z. «a feparate and diftinét fub{tance: and when they would 
prove the unity, it could not be done by the Pfeudo-athanafian 
creed, which fuppofes each of himfelf God ; but by the Nicene creed, 
which taught that the three perfons were joined together indivifibly. 
By thefe means, though they found the advantage of anfwering 
the objections to the Homéoulian fcheme, fo as to fatisfy the com- 
mon people; by telling them, that the Chriftian verity taught but 
one being, and the Catholic religion the dire&t contrary; and they 
muit believe them both: yet one would think, they could not 
eafily believe their own arguments, nor fatisfy their own minds ; 
except they examined things very {uperficially: for no man can be- 
lieve contrary propofitions at the fame time. On the other hand, 


they did great diflervice to the caufe of religion, in the eyes of ju- 
dicious men ;_ by eftablifhing contradictions, and laying themfelves 
open to all the objections that attend the three different fyitems fepa- 
rately ; (two of which mutt be falfe :) as well as expofing themfelves 
to the manifeft abfurdities and inconfiftences, which ariie from come 
paring them together,” 

(To be continued.) 
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A free government, in order to maintain it/elf free, hath need euery 
day of fome mew p! onifion ta favour ¢ “Liberty. Machiavel. 
Twill jee maxim cf M. eat vel was followed, that of cxami ining @ 
conf? ‘tution, at cei ‘tain p ering ‘sy accerdl 1g. to its firft princ iples 5 : this 
ewould correct abu/es, pas fupply defet?s, Lord Camden. 
Aad now—in the name of all that is be ly—let as confider whether a 
Se eme may not be laid down for obtaining the necefary reformation 
of pw liament. : ‘Burgh. 

The public hath been fo long peflered with general declama- 
tions about liberty and flavery; and feoqinentty by writers who 
attach no precife ideas to the terms, that the difcerning reader 
begins to be weary of feeing them bandied about to fo little pure 
pote. Much alto hath been faid of long and fhort parliaments, 
and {till more might be faid by general-declaimers, ‘to as little 
purpofe as hath been done already, When a writér, however, 
who feems to have well confidered his fubject, defcends to parii- 
culars, and comes to planning fchemes of redrefs, he may be 
worth liftening to, Not that we think any good will refult irom 
this violent and artificially-manufadctured remonftrance. Take 
our Choice, truly! Is this writer certain that any choice is lett 
us! We will venture to fay, if there be, it is a kind of Hobfon’s 
choice, “* This, or None.”——-To give this writer’s {cheme even 
in abftract, would lead us beyond our preferibed limits ; we thall 
for that refer the reader, therefore, to the pamphlet itfelf ; quo- 
ting only his Conciusion, in which, as the Spxcrator obferves 
‘of a lady’s potticript, we learn the writer’s mind more effectually, 

han by reading her letter. 

** I cannor but feel the ftrongeft perfuafion that the facility of an- 
nually electing our lower hou/e of parliam ent, and of reitoring a full, 
-cqual, and perteét reprefentation to the cOmmons, is in the forego- 
ing pages demonftraied : and I hope my reader agrees. with me}. ip 
the ica of its being ab‘olutely necetiary to make thefe reforms ymme- 
diately. Now itonly remains to infpire him with a confidence that 
they may be effected, even againit the whote force and fraud of mi- 
nifter al oppoltion ; j.and to adjure bim, .as he fhal-anfwer it hereaf. 
ter, not to be. wanting to his country omthis great eccafjen: but to 
do his duty tothat, I ‘had alinott faid divine eonftitutio yn, wader which 
he lives, and un der which he leoks for peace and proteétion. No 
mai can plead impoter cy, without contetling difinclwnation, The 
px reg peaiant of our ftate, IT have thewn to ‘be an iinportant mem- 
ber of it; an rd that -he fh sath as hig! ha title to liberiy as. the Inott il- 
lufrieus nobleman,, [have thewn likewife that, in juffice, the voice 
ef the peatinst goes 2s fur as that of the riche{t commoner towards the 
nomination of a member of a parliament. The name of a pealant 


fs 
will, confequetitly, be of as much value in a petition to the threne, 
or any px thlicg act Or the commons $n eHeir focial capacitr, ts that ot 
nny freelrolder er bormivh-voter whatever. It will be the fienature of 
a ireeman; of a mance very wi ay intitled to the prote étion of the invs 2 
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and competent toa fhare in the framing of them. To vindicate this 
right is doubtiels of the laft importance : for Tiberty, like learning, 
js beft preferved, by its being widely diffufed through fociety. Nw 
bers are its health, ftrength, andlite. But, to return, let my reader, 
if he have a with for reformation, either recollect or read what 
is propoied in, the conclufion of the political ditquifitions, concerning 
a grand national affoctation for refioring the conftitution. It would be 
impertinent to repeat what is there written. I will only endeavour 
to throw in my fmall contribution towards removing the difficulties of 
carrying fuch a noble fcheme into practice. As foon as leaders worthy 
of tuch a caufe fhalt have made themftlves known to thepublic (and 
fuch I have reafon to believe will foon appear) it may be prefumed 
that they will be provided with a concife and clear ttate, of the evils 
flowing from long parliaments ; of the injuftice and abfurdity of fuch 
parliaments themfelves ; of the infinite advantages from their remo- 
val ; and of the method propofed for this falutary work. ‘They will 
doubtlefs lay a reprefentation of thefe matters betore the king him- 
felf, and fhew him how fatally he has been mifadvifed by his mini- 
fters. If his Majefty’s wifdom be in any degree proportioned to his 
‘known goodnefs of heart, he will be awakened as from a dream, and 
all will go well. He can at his pleaflrre make any parliaments annual 
by diffolutions ; and, patronized by him, the whole plan for repair- 
‘ing the foundation and the fortifications of liberty will be executed 
with infinitely lefs trouble than it coft to pafs the act for eftablifhing 
popery in a Britifh province, or to enaét any one of thofe laws by 
which we weakly attempted to enflave the Colonies. Such an att of 
wifdom and poodnefs would place the name of George the Third the 
foremoft on the roll of patriot kings : and the gratitude of his pco- 
ple would give him every thing in return fhort of adoration. He 
would then be great and powerful indeed! But, fhould it be the mif- 
fortune of this country, that its fovereign fhould have been fo effect- 
ually blinded to the only caufes from which national profperity, regal 
dignity and fplendour can be derived ; fhould the royal mind be warp- 
“ed by prejudice, and unalterably fixed in a preference to certain men, 
and their falfe principles of government; and’ fhould ever fo ex- 
prefsly condemn the propofed reformation ; yet, it mutt not be de- 
ipaired of. If a king will not be a father to his people, they mutt 
take care of themfelves. For the fake of more formality, I will fup- 
pofe our patriot leaders to make their next attempt in the houfe of 
commons, But we fhould be weak mdeed, to expeé any better fuc- 
cefs in that quarter,” Nevertheleis fuch a proceeding would be highly 
proper: and it would be right to have a complete bill for the purpofe 
raiy to lay upon the table, if permitted, "he joewzdar Lord Nort/, 
after ‘Once more diverting himfelr and his play-fellows with’ this 
‘ popular fquib,’ gives the ufual fignal, and, it is no, no, no’d out 
of the “houfe in an infant, and honoured at its exit with a horfe 
laugh. An immediate publication of it would, however, enable 
the people to judge, whether fuch a bill or fuch a houfe were moft far 
their fervice. And it would then be high time that a national afloci- 


ation were forthwith fet on foot. “But the principles upon which I 
have 
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have proceeded in this eflay direct, that it fhould have a wider bafis 
than that propofed by the author above-mentioned. Inftead of be- 
ing confined to € men of property, and to be fubferibed by thofe only 
* whofe names are in any tax-book,’ it mutt take in ewery man who fhall 
prefer liverty to favery. A flight reflection on the temper and difpo- 
jition of the times will teach us, that it ought to be fo concerted as 
not, by any means, to depend upon a coup de main for its fuccefs : 
but fo as to grow into the approbation of the public more and more, 
as it fhould be more and more examined. Its intrinfic worth ought 
to be fuch, that it might at all times hereafter, though it failed at firtt, 
be appealed to as a model fora pertect parliament. Time and circum- 
ftunces, and fufferings from mifgovernment, would one day or other 
bring it into ufe: but any great and fudden national calamity would 
intiantly make all men come into it as into the ark of their preferva- 
tion. Our fufferings, if not our reafon, are likely enough to drive 
us into it within a very fhort period of time ; but, fhould we even al. 
low that every fervant of the crown, and every member of parlia- 
ment were an undoubted patriot, yet we could have no excufe what- 
ever for delaying it ; becaufe the meafure is right in itfelf, and a duty 
weowe to poiterity; who might behold fenators and courtiers of another 
caft. If we be in earneft to ferve our country, we mutt have patience 
and perfeverance as wellas zeal. ‘The patriot does not fay to himfelf, 
* IT will labour in my country’s caufe for two or three, or for fix or 
* feven years ;’ and then, if difappointed, ‘ I will abandon it in vex- 
* ation or deipair :? no—the love of his country he finds the ruling 
pation of his fou! ; and he knows that the duties of patriotifm, the ag- 
gregate of all the minor focial duties, cannot ceafe but with his vital 
breath. Itis to be hoped, therefore, that amongft our leaders no 
unworthy ambition fhall mix with this facred bufinefs, no rafhnefs 
dictate tacir counfels: but that wifdom, magnanimity, and an uncon- 
querable {pirit of perfeverance fhall regulate and diftinguifh their 
whole conduct. Befides the univerfality which feems to be effential 
to the fcheme of an affociation, it muft be framed with the utmott fim- 
plicity. The motives to it fhould be fet forth as clearly and concife- 
ly as poilibic ; the contraft between the evils to be removed, and the 
advantages to be gained fhould be fhort and firiking; the -peafant 
fhould be taught to know his own importance ; that a majority of the 
people have at all times a right to correct the government at their own 
difcretion, fhould be inculcated and proved; and it fhould likewife 
be fhewn, that a majority will always fucceed in any thing they fhall 
ferioufly and fteadily attempt. A hand bill would be fufficient for 
this purpofe. They fhould be circulated, together with the forms of 
the affociation throughout every parifh, and in the greateft abundance. 
And at the fame time draughts of a petition to the throne, for his ma- 
jefty’s concurrence and aid towards —— the object of the aflocia- 
tion, fhould likewife be circulated for fubfcriptions. But yet there is 


one meafure which, above all others, would be neceflary towards the 
profpering of our undertaking. ‘Ihe people mutt be convinced that 
there is xo trick in the bufinefs : that the leaders in it will not turn out 
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as., In order hereto, it will be requifite, that thefe 
leaders 
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leaders fhould jointly fubferibe and publifh the mot explicit declara- 
tions of their intentions ; and the moit facred engagements that they 
will before all things perfevere till death, both in and out of parlia- 

nent, towards obtaining the great object of the propoted aflociation, 
a parliamentary reformation. It were to be withed too, they would 
confine themfelves to this ove article. It includes all the reft. With- 
out this, nothing elfe can be obtained, and if it could, would not 
be worth contending for. Bat let them not amufe us with general 
terms, and indefinite expreffions. Let them fay whar this reforma- 
tion fhall be :—let them tell it us exaé#ly, in all its particulars. Let 
us be thoroughly fatisfied that we are not to be made the bubbles of 
their ambition ; and when we fhall have raifed them to the high feats 
of power, that we fhall not find our liberties in as low a condition as 
betore. 

*¢ An affociation thus planned, thus patronized, thus conducted, 
would unite all parties ; and foon take in almoft the whole of the 
kingdom :—but why fhould I fay a/meff, why fhould I iuppefe any 
man bafe enough not to be of it? Neither the farmer, nor the me- 
chanic may perhaps know, whether the Americans are right or wrong 
in oppofing government; but every man knows that am at- 
fembly of honeit, men is to be preferred to an affembly cf knaves. 
Hence we fhould foon fee the wide difference between a par- 
ty ftruggle, for petitions againit addreff€s, and addreffes againit petr- 
tions ; and a national invitation to all men of all parties to take care of 
their lives, liberties and properties. No man’s party will fuffer by 
an annual parliament ; becauie no minifter of what party foever car 
have an influence over it. By annual elections every man wll be at 
liberty to vote for gentlemen of his own party once a year: and he 
will then find, by the help of very little experience, that men of 
fenfe, probity and religion, notwithitanding tome immaterial ditfe- 
rences of fentiment, are all of one party in politics; and will all 
agree in ferving their country, and in keeping the power of kings and 
minifters within bounds. , 

‘* A defigning miniftry defires no better than that the people’s at- 
tention to be engaged about trifling grievances, fuch as have em- 
ployed us fince the late peace. This gives them an opportunity of 
wreathing the yoke around’our necks, becaule it gives them a pre 
tence for increafing the military force. Inflractiny, petitioning, 
remonftrating, and the like, are good diverfion for a court; be~ 
caufe they know, that, in fuch ways, nothing will be done 
againft their power. A grand national affociation for obtaining an 
independent parliament would make them tremble. For they know 
that the nation, if in earneit, would have it, and ‘that with the 
ceflation of their influence in parliament, their power mutt end.’ 
t will perhaps be faid that ‘ the members of an affociarion can 
only petition the throne; that 60,000 of the fibjetts petitioned ig 
the year 1769 for a diffolution of the then parliament, and were an- 
fwered only by a royal nod, and that, no nod of approbation ; 
whereupon the faid 60,000 perfons were obliged to put up quietly 
with the contempt they met with.’ I anfiver, that an affociated 


nation may do more than petition, or remonitrate either. There is 
nothing 
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nothing it cannot do but what is naturally impoffible. Tt can level 
a throne with the earth, and trample authority i in the duft. And it 
can do thefe things of right. Nothing but its own belief of their 
expediency to do it fervice, can preferve them from its deftroying 
hand. But this nation knows too well the excellency of its con{ti- 
tution of government, to think of doing the fmalleit injury to any 
branch of it. Affociated to a man, the throne, the peerage, the, 
houle of reprefentatives would be fo far from being in danger, that, 
to refcue them from abufe, to repair them, to flrengthen them, to 
re-edify and adorn them, could be its fole object. 

‘* That fuch an affociation may take place, if need be, is my 
ardent prayer and I hope there lives not that man upon our ifle fo 
unworthy of the fociety of men, who, if need were, would not 
tubicribe it wich his blood.” 

Need we point out the practical abfurdity of this grand natural 
effociation, {9 earneftly recommended by this writer ?>—Were the 
whole nation, indeed, afficiated to a man, the throne, peerage, 
and commons would certainly be no longer in danger, for they 
vould no longer exi/?f. It were impoffible alfo, in fact, thus to 
annihilate them, but by rufhing into rebellion, anarchy, and 
uproar.—-Nor is this writer a whit more rational in theory. A 
mob, indeed, may trample authority, as they often do, in the 
duft: but, while a throne fubfifts, no affociation, however gene- 
ral (for an univerfai one /evels the throne of-courfe) can affail it, 
in any fhape, as a matter of right. The thronc is the feat of 
the fovereignty of the people veited in an individual ; ; whom they 
cannot dethrone, without diffolving their own fovereignty, and 
becoming no more. a people: a fituation in which they might 
congratulate themfelves in the words of the poet, with Chaos is 
ecme again! K. 





A Differtation upon the Epifiles of Phalaris: with an Anfixer to the 
Objections of the Hon. Charles Boyle. By Richard Bentley, D. De 
Chaplain in Ordinary and Library-keeper io His Majefiy. To 
which ave added, Dr. Bentle’s Differtation on the Epifiies of 
T hemiftocles, Socrates, Eur ipides, and others; and the Fables of 
JE fip 5 as originaly printed: With occafivaal remarks on the whole. 
Svo. 6s. Bowyer and Nichols. 


Dr. Bentley’s differtation on Phalaris having become fcarce, and 
its merit being at length umiverfally acknowledged, the prefent 
retpectable editor fays, he conceived there could be no impro- 
priety in tranfmitting it again to the Public. So far from their 
heing any impropriety in his taking on himfelf the trouble of this 
imprefion, we conceive the learned world, and particularly 
claffical ftudents will think themielyes highly obliged to him, It is 
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folong fince this differtation made a noife in the world, that 
among the rifing generation, there will no doubt be found many, 
who will think themfelves obliged to us for giving them a concife 
account of that celebrated controverfy ; as the beft introdustion 
and recommendation to the differtation itfelf. 


On the death of Mr. Juftel, Dr. Richard Bentley was nominated 
keeper of the Royai Library at St. James’s : his warrant for that plage 
patled the fecretary’s office, Dec. 23, 1693; and he had his patent in 
April 1694. It was about this time, and upon this occafion, that the 
famous di(pute between him and the honourable Mr. Boyle, whether 
the epiftles of Phalaris were genuine or not, in fome meafure at firft 
took rife; which occafioned fo many books and pamphlets, and made 
fo much noife in the world. It may be of ufe, therefore, to give an 
account of the motives and rife of this difpute. 

The zeal ot Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chrift Church, i in advifing the 
young ftudents to publith editions of the claflics, is well known; a 

zeal, which, however it may have been cenfured, was undoubre.lly 
on many accounts commendable, and was of fome ufe and crecit to 
the young editors. Amongft other publications, he defired Mr. 
Boyle * to put out a new edition of Phalaris +, who readily fet about 
it; but, wanting to cunfult a MS. Phalaris in the King’s Library, 
fent to Mr Bennet, Bookfeller in London, to get him the MS, by 
applying tor it to Dr. Bentley’ in his name. After earneft folicitation, 
and great delays { for many months, Mr. Bennet at lait got poffeffion , 
of the MS; ; who, imagining there was no great hurry ‘to return it, 
did not immediately fet the Collator (Mr. Gibfon) to work upon it. 
Eut Dr. Bentley being to go a journey into Worceflerfrire at that time 
for fix months; about fix days after the MS. had been delivered, he 
called for it again, and would by no means be prevailed upon to let 
Mr. Bennet have the ufe of it any longer, though he told him the 
collation was not perfected § and denied his requeft ina very rude 
manner **, throwing Ley many {l bt ng and difparaging expreffions, 
both of Mr. Boyle and the w ork. 

This is the cafe as told by Mr. Beunet, Dr. King, Mr. Boyle, &c. 
who, thinking himfelf i ufed, toward the end of his Prerace, where 
he is giving fe en account of the edition of. Phalaris, and the MS. con- 
fulted in it, added the following words: Collatas etiam (vide Epifto- 
las) curavi fg ad Epift. &L. cum manuferipto in Bibliothecd Regia, 
cujus mihi copiam ulteriorent Biblioihecar ius pro fiugulari fua humami- 
tatenegavét. * 1 likewife gave orders,’ fayshe, ‘ to have the Epiftles 
* collated with rhe MS, in the King’s Li ibrary ; but my Collator was 

* prevented irom going beyond the Fortieth Epiftle by the Angular 

Vou. IV. 3 E * humanity 


* This voung nobleman had already Bast ‘ The Life of Lyfander’ from the 
—_ of Fi an rch. 

+ See Bovle againft Bentley, p. 2. 

$ In the Ep’ files of Phalaris examined, the Doétor afferts, he had it in a month 
afver he was Library-kee,er ; and that it was offered voluntary, andfays, he in- 
formed him how foon he thould want it. 

§ The Door denies ever hearing the collation was not perfeéted ; affirming, that 
the whole MS. would not take up above four hours collating, p. sxvi, 

** Boyle againft Bentley. 
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* Aumanity of the Library-keeper, who refufed to let me have any 
* further ufe of the MS.*’ The Epiftles being publifhed, Dr, 
Bentley fends a letter (as he fays) the very day that he faw Mr. 
Boyle’s new Phalaris in the hands of a perfon of honour to whom it had 
been prefented, while the reft of the impreffion was not yet publifhed, 
to Mr. Boyle at Oxford, to givé him a true information of the whole 
matter; wherein, a3 Mr. Boyle acknowledges +, having exprefled 
himfelf with great civility, he reprefented the matter of fact quite 
otherwife than he had heard it; expeting that, upon the receipt of 
the letter, he would put a ftop tothe publication of the book, till he 
had altered that paffage, and printed the page anew; which might 
have been done in one day, at the expence of five fhillings. He fays, 
he did not exprefsly defire Mr. Boyle to take out that ress = and re- 
rint the whole leaf; ‘thinking that was too low a fubmiffion. To 
which letter, Mr. Boyle fays, heiimediately returned a civil anfwer, 
to this effect: ‘ That Mr. Bennet, whom he had employed to wait 
* upon the Doétor in his name, gave him fuch an account of his re- 
ception, that he had reafon to apprehend himfelt affronted ; and 
fince he could make no other excute to the Reader for not collating 
the King’s MS. but becaufe it was denied him, he thought he could 
do no lefs than exprefs forme reientment for that denial; that he 
fhould be very much concerned if Mr. Bennet had dealt fo with him 
as to miflead him in his account; and, if that appeared, fhould be 
ready to take fome opportunity of begging his pardon; expreffing 
himfelf (Mr. Boyle fays) in fuch a manner, that the Do¢tor might 
underftand he meant to give him fatisfaction as publicly as he had in- 
jured him.’ 
Here the matter refted for two years and a half after the edition of 


aenanneeanea 


’ Phalaris; when Dr. Bentley, in an Appendix to Mr. Wotton’s Re- 
~ fiections on Anciént and Modern Learning, inferted his Differtation on 
the Epiftles of Themiftocles, Socrates, Euripides, Phalaris, and the 


Epiftles of AZfop ; afferting that the Epiftles which had been afcribed 
to Phalaris for'fo many years paft were {purious, and the production 
of fome’ Sophiff; and, partly in anger be the fting in Mr. Boyle’s 
Preface tg them, falls foul with fome warmth on Mr. Boyie’s new 


‘edition and verfion ; faying, he had foolithly bufied himfelf about a 


contemptible and fpurious author, and had made a bad book worfe by 
a very illedition of it, &c. &c.}, and, in part of the book, juttifies 
himfelf as to the affair of the MS. in thefe words: ‘ A Bookfeller 
* came to me, in the name of the Epitors, to beg the ufe of the 

manufcript: it was not then in my cuftody; but, as foon as I had 
the power of it, I went voluntary and offered it him ; bidding him 
tell the Collator not to lofe anytime, for I was fhortly to go out of 
town for two'months. It was delivered, ifed, and returned. Not 
a word was faid by the bearer; nor the leaft fufpicion in me that 
they had not finifhed the collation §.” 


hus 


* Inthe Preface to Mr. Boyle's editoin of Phalaris. 

+ Boyle againit Bentley. ; 

$ Dr. Bentley’s Differtation on the Eniftles of Phalaris, foarf 

§ Ibid. p. 68. , » arf 
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Thus Dr. Bentley puts the affair in a.quite different light by his af- 
fertions ; which are replied.to, and that reply again anfwered, and fo 
on, till the whole is fo perplexed and confounded, that there is no 
judging of, or coming at, the truth and reality of the affair*. We 
may however adjuft thefe accounts, and bring their differences fome- - 
what nearer to a balance, by confidering the diftance of time, viz. 
full three years from the begining of this tranfaction to the end of the 
controver.y, and the partiality. with which each muff naturally recall 
to remembrance his own words, aétions, and behaviour. As to the 
real affair, viz. the genuinenels of the Epiftles of Phalaris, it is of too 

reat length to interfere in at prefent: we fhall only add, that the 
Doctor is not now imagined (whatever he might then . out of parti- 
ality to a fhining young nobleman) to have the worft of the argument, 
or to have handled it without fome merit and applaufe as to wit and 
humour, though Mr. Boyle only, as the humour and caprice of the 
ave then ran, received congratulations on this occafion. ‘Thus Dr. 


Garth}, 


* So diamonds take a luitre from their foil, 

* And to a Bentiey ’tis we owe a BoY te.’ 

Another very learned and very judicious writer, Dr. Henry Felton, 
faid a very juft and a very handfome thing upon thisdifpute :t ‘ Per- 
‘ haps Mr. Boyle’s book will be charged upon fome Sophiit too: yer, 
* taking it for genuine at prefent, if we muft own Dr. Bentley is the 
* better critick, we mutt acknowledge his antagonift is much the geu- 
§ tecler writer.’ 

The Doétor had alfo fome wags who were his enemies even at Cam- 
bridge by drawing his picture in the hands of Phalaris’s guards, who 
were putting him. into their mafter’s bull; and out of the Doctor’s 
mouth came a label with thefe words, ‘ I had rather be RoasTED than 
‘ poyteD.’ .Theinimitable Dean of St. Patrick’s alfo, in his Tale of 
a Tub, has fome ftrokes on Dr. Bentley on this occafion, particu- 
larly in the epifode on, the Battle of the Books, where, on .account 
of the Doétor’s Differtation on Phalaris, &c. being annexed to Mr. 
Wotton’s Refle&tions on Learning, and their being great friends, he 
makes Mr. Wotton and Dr. Bentley ftanding fide by fide, in each 
others defence, to be both transfixed to the ground by one itroke of 

the javelin of Mr. Boyle; and this he heightens by the fimile ofa 
Cook’s {pitting a brace of woodcocks. 

The Reader will not be difpleafed at a lift of the books publifhed in 
this debate, in the order in which they appeared. 

About 1694, Mr. Boyle publifhed his very fine editiom of ‘ Pha- 
* jaris,’ with the Greek text, tranflated in a nervous and claffical 
Latin flyle. 

About two years and a half afterthis, in 1697, Dr. Bently publithed 
his ‘ Differtation upon the Epiftles of Themiitocles, Socrates, Euri- 
* pides, Phalaris, and the Fables. of AEfop,’ atthe end of the fecond 
dition of Mr. Wotton’s ‘* Refleétions on Ancient and Modern Learn- 

3 E2 ‘ ing:’ 


* The matter, being confounded with many flat contradiétions, may properly be 
reduced to this fhort queition, ‘ Utricreditis, Duirites ? Dr. Bentley, or Mr. Bennet?’ 


+ In the Difpenfary. 
¢ Differtation on reading the Clafficks, and forming @ juf Style. 
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‘ ing :? but in the third edition, in 1705, the Differtation on Phalaris, 
being of confiderable bulk, is omitted ;. becaufe afterwards printed by 
Dr. Bentley entire, and annexed with great additions to his further 
deience ot it, in anfwer to Mr. Boyle.” 

After this narrative of the circumftances, giving rife to and 
aftending the diflertation before us; the reader, before unac- 
quainted with them, will enter on the perufal of the work itfelfwith 
fome advantage. We muft not however take the merit of the above 
ftate of the cafe to ourfelves ; it having been be‘ore printed in the 
original works of Dr. William King, lately publifhed, 





Fane Shore to her Friend: A poetical Epifile. Py the Authorefs of 
the Exemplory Mother, es gto. 1s Becket. 

This poetical Epittle is dedicated to Soame Jenyns, Efqs for the 
following fingular reafon, viz. that he has given public proof of 
being one of the beft advocates for the bett of all religions. Not 
to queition the validity of this motive, or to infinuate that, if it be 
truc, bad is the bef? of fuch advocates, we cannot help thinking 
there is more zeal than propriety in this Authorefs’s thinking the 
example of Jane Shore lays any peculiar claim to the protection 
of an advocate for orthodoxy ; whofe book is calculated, as the 
expreffes it, to transform infidels into Chri/iians, and to turn 
many to righteoufnefs, who fhall be as the flars for ever and 
ever. But poetry and propriety feldom go together ; and there- 
fore, it might be too much to expect it from our ingenious Au- 
thorefs ; whofe verfes indeed lay claim to our approbation, being 
no lefs moral and pious, than poetical and pathetic. Of this, a 
fhort fpecimen will ferye to convince the reader. 

Affliction’s fchool, hath taught me to defpife 

The matk of vice, and folly’s thin difguife. 

Too long they rul’d with arbitrary fway, 

Too long they led my erring heart aftray ! 

Charm’d with an empire in my fovereign’s brealt, 

Fach glaneé, the foftneis of my foul confett. 

Though.royal Edward was the nation’s pride, 

Did not religion’s laws our loves divide ? 

‘Tho’ view’d with wonder by th’ admiring throng 

Why did I gaze, why hear his foothing fong ? 

Why did I quit the fcenes of humble life ? 

And what were Edward’s charms, to Shore’s devoted wife ? 
** Ah! what had [todo with courts and kings ?” 

From virtue’s root the flower of pleafive fprings, 

Pleafure divine ! which neither droops nor dies, 

. But breathes perennial fragrance through the fkies. 

The glorious profpect vanifh’d from my view ! 

My bofom’s guardian from her charge withdrew. 

Exil’d by me, her falutary voice, 

No longer tutor’d, nor contirm’d my choice ; 


Paffion 








Bedukab, or the Seif-Devetcd. 


PafSon ufurp’d the helm to confcience given, 
And all our love, was, eninity to heaven. 

The breath of flattery fill’d our {welling fails, 
Buoyant on hope, I fear’d no adverfe gales, 
Amidft the wreck of virtue, peace, and fame, 
When paffion bulg’d me on the rocks of thame ; 
Enrich’d with pleafure’s variegated ftore 
Delutive fancy fketch’d a mimic fhore. 

Yet, when tlie fun of favour, fhone mot bright, 
When my heart danc’d in meafures of delight, 
If from thewretched, I with-held a figh, 

‘« Forgot the widow’s want, or orphan’s cry ;” 
If to the naked, I denied my ftore, 

if e’er I turn’d the hungry from my door ; 

** If I have known a good, I have not fiar’d,” 
Or felt my charity by pride impair’d, 

If I did e’er with tyranny unite, 

Or leagued with power to trample upon right ; 

Then, let mine enemies infalt my grief, 

Nor yield me aid, who gave them no relief! 

Yet, oh my foul! 4. at this rafh defence, 
Appeafe thy GOD, by prayer, by penitence! 
Great were thy crimes !—Ah! fue to be forgiven ! 
And bend fubmiffive to the wrath of heaven ! 





Bedukah, or the Self Devoted, an Indian Paftoral, By the Aus 
thor of St. Thomas’s Mount*. 4to. 2s. 6d. Dodfley. 

** The feene of this paftoral lies on the coaft of Coromandel, where 
the Gentoo religion generally prevails. ‘That the euftom of women 
burning themfelves on the deceafe of their husbands is peculiar tothe 
Gentoos, no one acquainted with the hiftory of India can be a ftran- 
ger. The motives which can tempt the tender fex to fo great and 
dreadful a facrifice, are fully explained in che heroine’s repty to her 
mother’s intreaties; where, over and above the dictates of affection, 
the dictates of pride evidently appear to fupport her in the fiery trial. 
Nor is this fo much to be wondered at, when we confider to what 
greater lengths our own countrywomen have been hurried to main- 
tain precedence : how often their virtue and reputation have been 
facrificed at the fhrine of Vanity: objects which ought flirely to be 
more dear to them than life itfelf!” 

Such is the author’s own account of his fubject, and his apo- 
logy for the choice of it. His poem, tho’ not very long, is di- 
vided into three Cantos, and is pathetically defcriptise of the 
fcene of fingular facrifice above mentioned. 

A grove there wes of venerable pride, 

From whofe dark bofem fhot the rapid tide ; 

‘Thence winding as the ftream its maze puriues, 

Lycon, detain’d, a long proceflicn views. 

A troop of holy bramins led the way, 

With blazing torches rivalline the day : On 


* Eyles Irwin, Efg; as appears from a well-written dedication, addreffed to a 
lady, and dated For: Si. George, rf of Jaauary 1775. 
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On they advance with folemn fteps and flow, 
That fpeak devotion, and betoken woe. 
Next them the drum and trumpet take the place, 
Sound the dead march, and regulate their pace. 
Preceded by a band of weeping triends, 
Aloft her courfe a beauteous female bends ; 
An oor {teed fupports her lovely weight, 
Who bows his creft, as confcious of her tate: 
No more he heeds the warlike notes, the threong—— 
But ftalks in fad folemnity along ! 
Not thou, fam’d Dido! canft a rival prove 
To her who death-devotes herfelf for love. 
To perjur’d vows was facrific’d thy life— — 
Here, with her conftant hutband, burns the wife: 
‘Thy tragic end was haften’d by defpair ; 
But calm and tteady dies this widow’d fair. 
Ah! what fenfations in his bofom rife, 
As this bright form encounters Lycon’s eyes : 
His heart torcbodes fume agonizing fcene, 
But yet conceives not what thoie wonders mean. 
When to the right he views, yet undefery’d, 
A lotty pyramid’s capacious tide : 
Thither he goes—at once the truth appears! 
The cruel cuitom oft had reach’d his ears ; 
A tear he drops, to virtuous error due ! 

- And filent waits the melancholy view. 

The heroine’s reply to her mother, mentioned in the dedica- 
tion, is poetically exprefied, and might be affecting, did not the 
force of cuftem urge the abfurdity of a facrifice, which opinion 
prevents, therefore, from touching our paffions, For the fame 
reafon the moral.of the piece, we conceive, will operate but lit- 
tle on the minds of European readers. 

A weil deiigned, and very prettily engraved reprefentation of the 
fcene defcribed in the fecond canto, is prefixed to this perform- 
ance, deiineated by Ward, and engraved by Collier. 





The Devil, a poctical Effay. 4to. 1s8.6d. Dodfley. ’ 

Don’t be frightened, reader! He won’t hurt you.—This is no 
naughty devil with ihort horns and long claws; bat a decent kind of 
-a dainty devil, whom the poet introduces, by telling us, that, give 
-him his due, he is not fo black as he is painted. But, why fo de- 
cent ar.’ civil a gentleman fhould be called the devil, we cannot find 
out; nor do we imagine the author himfelf can give a better reafon, 
than that he was ata lofs what other name to give it.—For our part, 
we can fafely.declare, we have read the whole attentively through, 
without being able to difcover what the devil the writer was about, 
or what the devil he meant to inculcate. The pamphlet contains, 
indeed, above two dozen pages of eafy flowing vertes, tagged with 
tolerable rhimes;. but what about, heaven knows; except, indeed, 
that the laft line tells us, 
* That heav’n’s belt gift’s a patriot king.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON REVIEW. 

SIR 

Though nothing can be more laudable in profeffed Cenfors, than 
to encourage ingenuity whenever it is exerted for the public fervice, 
yet, it fhouid be remembered, that the {anétion of men of {cience, 
if given without mature confideration, and deliberate conviction, ma 
lead the unfkilful into great expence, and much lofs.—-Dr. Falck has 
publithed a {cheme for a new fire engine, which you have highly 
commended in your Review for Auguit, 1776, 2nd as I apprehend, 
that upon a more leifurely revifal yon will retract part of your eulo- 
gium; I beg leave to point out a few of the errors in the Dogtor’s 

am phlet. 

I fall firft take notice of what he obferves about other engines, 
and then confider what he fays of his own.—Page the 3d, he affirms, 
“ that the original author of this great invention of raifing water by 
‘ fteam, was indifputably the Marquis of Worcefter, &c. in 1668.” 
—lI have now before me Les Elemens de L’Artillerie, 2d edition, 
publifhed in 1608, in which this difcovery is more clearly men- 
tioned, than in the Marquis of Worcefter’s century of inventions. 
Page the sth, in the note ‘* This fire-mill (monfieur Amonton’s) 
‘* perhaps was upon the fame paces as that of Mr. Watt.”— 
Monfieur Amonton has defcribed his fire (or rather air) wheel, at 
large in the Journal des Scavans, and it does not in the leaft refemble 
Mr. Watt’s engine. 

Page the 8th, Dr. Falck fays, ** The pifton of the common en- 
‘* gine is made of a fmall depth in order that it may move eafily up 
“* and down.” —c2teris paribus, the deeper the pifton the eafier would 
be the motion.—The piiton is made fhallow to fave room in the cy- 
linder, 

Page the 20th, he talks of Mr. Watt’s lever enginé, as a fcheme 
upon paper ; whereas, every body in England, who is converfant in 
mechanics, knows that feveral of his machines have been executed, 
and applied to work in a manner much more advantageous than Mr. 
Watt's diffidence will permit him to declare. 

Page tlte 24th, he apprehends ‘‘a metaline pifton cannot be made 
‘¢ to move freely, and yet be.air tight.””—If he reads the a¢t of par- 
liament granted to Mr. Watt, he will find that the folid p‘fton ts to 
float in fluid metal, by which means it may be rendered iteam tight, 
this engine alfo has been executed in large, and is as Dr. Falck terms 
it, ** a beautiful invention ” 

I have but a few words to fay about the Doctor’s engine. In the 
firt place, I believe, that a fire engine with two cylinders is defcribed 
in Les Machines approuvées. par L’Académie des Sciences: a Paris— 
and {uppofing that it were his own invention, can he be ferious in fay- 
ing page, 1 and 2, that it will do more than double work with the fame 
fire, merely from having two cylinders inftead of one.—By the fame 
reafoning, if it had 100 cylinders, we muft conclude, that his engine 
would do a hundred times as much work, as a common engine with 
the fame fire. —This would I acknowledge be a capital difcovery. 

Take his own words, page 40, ‘* It is demonitratively plain that 
two cylinders muft have double the ftrokes, confequently double the 
iptrinfic force”---very confequentially argued indeed ! I will 
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I will do Dr. Falé& the fufttce*to'Believe that he did werantend his 
pamphlet for thofe who make, but for thofe who purchafe, fire en- 
gines.—Phyficians write for men of fcience—there are OTHzRs who 
write profefledly for the ignorant. ; 

I mutt apologize for taking up your time upon a fubject which 
would never have attracted my attention, had it not been honoured 
by your notice—And, as Iam perfuaded thar either lenity or hafie, 
was the-caufe of your favourable meation of this futile fcheme, I 
“hope you will give this letter a place in your Review for November, 

And am your conftant reader, and obedient fervant, 

Nov. 22, 1776. E. L. R. 


TO THE AUTHORS OF THE LONDON REVIEW. 


, s 


GENTLEMEN, 

In the iupplement to the laf volume of your valuable repofitory of 
critical knowledze, isa letrer trom Cambridge tigned P. R. in which 
the writer accuies you of newtigence in omitting a due reprimand to 
Mr. Mickle, the tranflator of the uuwliad, for his mifteprefentation et 
a ientence in the old Liturgy. Mr. Mickie ob{erves, in defence of the 
delicacy of his author, that grofs imagery, two centuries ago, was 
common in the beft writers, and that it was eficemed no indelicacy in 
the old liwrgy to enjoin the wife to be buxom in bed and at board, 
This im fo invenious a writer, fays Mr. R. rechires-particular-anumad- 
verfion, ard he hints, that only the neceffary hurry attending a peri- 
odital publication, could have made yougverlogk it. “For my part, 
Gentlemen, I will pay vou my compliments on another ground ;_ for 
lam convinced you faw that Mr. Mickle was perfectly right... Your 
correfpondent is at great pains to prove from Milton, and Johnton's 
Ditionay, that the word duxem conveys no indelicate idea, ‘This ts 
il very tue, and Mr. Mickie, the author gf the Concubine, one of 
the belt imitations of Spen‘r in our languagé, ‘can hardly be firppofed 
to be ignorant of the jult import of Fhat old vsrd. The iruth is, thé 
idea raned by the fentence, is by no means confined to the import of 
éuxem; bui we will attempt no wanton wit upon a ride ta bed, and 
onlydetire Mr. P. R. to took a little farther than the ff ward of a 


Wnce, the next time he commences critic. 
A Lam, &é. FUSTES, 


“FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

The misfortune we met with {oon after rhe Gonimencement of our 
Review, in the deceaie of ore of our aflunates, having, hitherto, 
prevented our giving fo copious mn account of foreign publications, 
as we at firfhintended: we are happy to inform our,readers, that we 
have recived an offer from a gentiéman, equally well fitiated as 
quaiified, to.afiitus in that department : which we the-more readily 
embrace, as we have received repeated folicitations rom our’ Corre- 
{pcadents to enlarge op that fubject. In couformity to the pilav, 
theretore, which we firlt projected, and executed many years avo, 
in the Meai’/y Review; we mean for the future to devote. our Ap- 
jendix chiefly to the giving an account of Foreign books: beftow- 
ing ali, oceationally, fuch early notice of the moft popular pub- 
heations of the Continent, 23 may ferve to gtatify the curiofity. of 
the £yg/i5 reader. : " 


a 
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